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THE NEW CATHOLIC COMMENTARY 
ON HOLY SCRIPTURE}? 


N a book that may well continue to be of interest to most 

serious readers of the Bible, A Memoir of Herbert Edward Ryle,” 
one of Professor Ryle’s younger Cambridge colleagues recalls 
the advice given to a man about to begin his first piece of 
independent work on a Biblical subject. It was: ‘‘Get all your 
books around you, and be accurate.’’ The second injunction 
remains a problem for all workers in any field of inquiry, but 
the first was considerably easier of performance in those days 
than it would be now, for the simple reason that not many books 
were available. In an article entitled ‘““Thirty Years Ago”’, 
contributed to the Expository Times for October 1919, Ryle has 
himself, as it were, supplied a commentary to his own text by 
setting out clearly the “‘short and simple annals of the poor”— 
that is, of the exegetically poor—of those English students of 
Holy Scripture who, in the eighties of the last century, could 
find remarkably little to read on their own subject which also 
happened to have been originally written in their own language. 
Those were the days when another Cambridge professor 
declared that a knowledge of German enabled a lecturer to 
hold forth with conspicuous acumen and originality. Ryle was 
delighted to add, when discussing the much improved position 
in 1919, that: ‘“The young student has now no need to have 
recourse to dull translations of foreign commentaries.’’ And 
nowadays, as most of us are well aware, the yearly output of 
books on the Bible in English-speaking countries is really impres- 
sive. In its Book List for 1952 the book committee of the Society 
for Old Testament Study reviewed not less than two hundred 
and thirty works on Old Testament and cognate studies, and of 
these just under a hundred were either written originally in 
English or afterwards translated into our language. 


14 Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture, edited by Dom Bernard Orchard, 
O.S.B., M.A., and others. Pp. xvi + 1312. (Nelson, Edinburgh and London, 1953. 
Price £4 45.) 

2 By M. H. Fitzgerald. (Macmillan, London, 1925. p.97.) 
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Among the countless works, now deemed indispensable, 
that were quite unknown in the year 1880, was anything in the 
nature of a one-volume commentary in English on all the books 
of the Bible. It is true that something even more remarkable, 
a complete Bible commentary by a single author, had then 
been in existence for more than half a century. Visitors to many 
a Victorian library of Anglican divinity will have noticed the 
six volumes of the best (1822) edition of Thomas Scott’s The 
Bible with Explanatory Notes, and may have remembered that it 
was by the reading of Scott’s works that Newman was delivered 
“from the stern side of Calvinism’’.1 But one-volume commen- 
.taries of the whole Bible may well be claimed as a twentieth- 
century invention, and the admirable work recently published 
by Messrs Nelson & Sons ranks fifth in a series that traces its 
beginnings to the issue of Dummelow’s One Volume Bible Com- 
mentary by Macmillan in January 1909.” 

It would be interesting to know a good deal more about 
this first pioneer venture, which succeeded in producing a 
volume of over twelve hundred pages, comprising about a 
million and a quarter words, for the amazingly small sum of 
seven shillings and sixpence a copy. The editor’s preface does 
not inform us about the extent of his share, if any, in the actual 
writing, as distinct from the editing, of the book. He enlisted a 
band of forty-two contributors, many of them scholars of repute, 
so that, as it happens, the number of those associated (forty- 
three in all) is exactly the same in Dummelow’s commentary 
and in the Catholic commentary just published. None of the 
articles or commentaries is signed, whereas not one of its four 
successors Carries a single anonymous contribution. In thanking 
his associates the editor regrets that ‘‘the problem of space, 
which has confronted him from beginning to end, has allowed 
him to assign to them only sufficient room for the briefest and 
simplest treatment of their several books’. There seems, indeed, 

to be some disproportion in the space allotted to some of the 
books. St Matthew’s Gospel, for example, takes up over a 
hundred pages of commentary, nearly a twelfth of the whole 


1R. D. Middleton, Newman at Oxford, p. 14. (Oxford Press, 1950.) 
* This is the description of it on the spine of the volume. On the title-page it 
is styled A Commentary on the Holy Bible, by Various Writers, edited by the Rev. J. R. 
Dummelow, M.A., complete in one volume with general articles and maps. 
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work. There is no index apart from the table of contents, 
no bibliographies are provided, and the eight uncoloured maps 
and plans are hardly adequate by modern standards. No 


| supplement has ever been issued, and the work has merely been 


reprinted without any serious revision. In the course of the 
forty-four years that have elapsed since its first issue there have 
been many fresh discoveries and new interpretations, but, in 
spite of all its deficiencies, the book retains a certain value as a 
simple and practical manual that covers much of the ground. 

A far abler and more competent piece of work was pub- 
lished by Nelson about a decade after the appearance of 
Dummelow’s commentary, under the editorship of that very 
remarkable Methodist scholar, the late Professor Arthur S. 
Peake, with the title A Commentary on the Bible. Apart from his 
amazing power of concentrated effort and his immense know- 
ledge of the literature, Peake had the good fortune to have 
been a teacher of both the Old and the New Testaments and 
was perfectly at home in either field of inquiry. He was also 
lucky enough to have as his contributors sixty of the most 
eminent non-Catholic scholars of the day. In his preface, dated 
May 1919, Peake gives some hint of the searching control that 
he exercised over all the contributions throughout the six years 
of preparation, and refers to additions that he was, at times, 
obliged to make. He adds: “‘No reflection on the contributors 
is implied by such additions, since they had to work within 
narrow limits of space and in ignorance of each other’s contri- 
butions.”’ In addition to his editorial duties, Peake was himself 
responsible for six articles, four commentaries, and the general 
bibliographies. The volume is of approximately the same length 
as Dummelow’s, but it has various advantages over the earlier 
work. These include an excellent series of bibliographies, an 
index running to nearly seventy pages, and (since 1937) a 
supplement of thirty-seven pages that makes a gallant attempt 
to bring the commentary up to date. In its original form the 
book sold at the remarkably low price of half a guinea. The 
standpoint throughout was that of fairly advanced criticism, 
though in his delightful posthumous volume Recollections and 
Appreciations! Peake shows clearly his distaste for the work 

1 Epworth Press, London, 1938. 
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of such radical critics as Alfred Loisy and T. K. Cheyne. 

It is to be noted that neither Dummelow nor Peake was 
prepared to include commentaries on the deuterocanonical 
books. In 1928, however, the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge published A New Commentary on Holy Scripture includ- 
ing the Apocrypha under the editorship of Dr Charles Gore, a 
former Anglican Bishop of Oxford, with the assistance of Pro- 
fessor H. L. Goudge for the New Testament and of Professor 
A. Guillaume for the Old. It was reviewed by Dr W. R. Inge, 
then Dean of St Paul’s, in an Evening Standard article headed : 
*‘What may the clergy believe?” in which he expressed the 
view that the success of the commentary was largely due to the 
name and “‘masterful personality” of the general editor, which 
guaranteed that the prevailing tone of the work would be that 
of the “‘Gorian school of High Anglicanism’. In some circles 
it was regarded as a more orthodox counterblast to Peake’s 
commentary. The true position was, however, better explained 
by Professor B. S. Easton of New York in a notice contributed 
to the Homiletic Review for May 1929. After referring to the 
obvious fact that ““Three editors, fifty-six contributors, sixty- 
nine exegetical articles, twenty-nine ‘dictionary’ articles, sixteen 
hundred pages, and a million and a quarter words make a 
total that rather appals a reviewer,”’ Professor Easton asks what 
effect the denominational character of the work has had upon 
the commentary as a whole and decides that, in the matter of 
the Old Testament and the Apocrypha, the influence has been 
nil. In the New Testament section, on the other hand, ‘‘a 
different standard reigns, that of clear theological presupposi- 
tions’’, though, in the remaining portion of the review Dr Easton 
scarcely allows himself space to prove his contention. From a 
Catholic standpoint various other defects were to be remarked 
—the overstressing of the function of criticism with, at the same 
time, a curious reluctance to allow the critical hypotheses their 
full weight; the loss of any clear doctrine of inspiration; the 
denial of the Church’s right to issue authoritative, though non- 
infallible, pronouncements; and, even more serious, the denial 
of an infallible teaching interpreter of Holy Scripture. The 
Catholic’s attitude to such a work might well be expressed in 
the words of Papias quoted by Dr Gore: “‘I did not think that 
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I could get so much profit from the contents of written books 
as from the utterances of a living and abiding voice” (p. 13). 
On the material side the production was, on the whole, admir- 
able, but the select subject-index under some four hundred 
headings was inadequate, and the bibliographies were often 
carelessly compiled, and in two instances (in regard to the 
Gospels of SS Matthew and Luke) non-existent.1 No maps of 
any kind are provided. 

Last among the Protestant one-volume commentaries is the 
Concise Bible Commentary, published by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge in the latter part of last year.? It has 
quite a place of its own among such commentaries in that the 
editor (the Rev. Dr W. K. Lowther Clarke, formerly literary 
adviser to the Society) is also the sole author, and has produced 
a very competent and interesting volume with a minimum of 
help from others. For many years Dr Clarke was accustomed 
to make notes in interleaved editions of the Revised Version, 
Tischendorf’s Greek Testament, the Hebrew Bible, and Rush- 
brooke’s beautiful Synopticon. His notes provided the first draft 
of the book, and he has contributed some thirty introductory 
articles, in addition to commentaries on all the books, including 
the deuterocanonica. He tells us in his preface that, to make more 
room for the articles, he drastically reduced the commentaries, 
and effectively quotes the Johnsonian remark : “‘I might have 
written longer notes, for the art of writing notes is not of 
difficult attainment.” There is something exceedingly lively, 
fresh and attractive about this volume, and the unity of author- 
ship makes for a consistency in the point of view that is often 
lacking in symposia. Apropos of the Resurrection and the claim 
that Christians are the victims of presuppositions, Dr Clarke 
well replies : ‘““The desire of the non-believer to escape reaching 
a conclusion which, if acted upon consistently, might have a 
shattering effect on his present mode of life, is a predisposition 
at least equally strong” (p. 299). The most serious criticism of 
this book is that the author has, unwisely as it appears, “avoided 
mentioning the names of other writers, which seemed out of 


1 In view of the enormous increase in printing costs after the First World War 
the price of this commentary was extremely moderate. At the time of publication 
the cloth-bound edition cost 17s. and the edition in buckram 255. 

2 Pp. xii + 996. Price gos. 
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place in a book of this kind’. The maps have, at least, the 
merit of simplicity. 

In the light of what has been said about the existing 
Protestant commentaries on Holy Scripture it will be evident 
that a one-volume Catholic commentary was, if anything, some- 
what overdue at the moment when, in April 1942, the present 
writer broached the topic at the Cambridge meeting of the 
Catholic Conference of Higher Studies. From that moment, it 
may be said, the project began to take active shape, and the 
present imposing volume is the realization of many years of 
hard work and careful revision. The General Editor, who is 
also the editor for the New Testament articles and commen- 
taries, is Dom Bernard Orchard, O.S.B., Headmaster of Ealing 
Priory School; Father Edmund Sutcliffe, S.J., of Heythrop, is 
the Old Testament editor; and the other members of the 
Editorial board are Dr Reginald C. Fuller, formerly Professor 
of Holy Scripture at St Edmund’s College, Ware, and Dom 
Ralph Russell, O.S.B., of Downside. All the editors have taken 
some part in the actual writing of the commentary, and, in 
addition, there have been thirty-nine other contributors, most 
of whom are residents in these islands, while a small minority 
hail from Rome, Innsbruck, the British Commonwealth or the 
United States of America. Of the forty-three scholars associated 
in this work sixteen come from the secular priesthood, fourteen 
from the Society of Jesus, five from the Order of St Benedict, 
four from the Order of Preachers, and one from each of the 
following bodies—the Order of Friars Minor Franciscan, the 
Passionist Congregation, the Redemptorist Congregation, and 
the Society of St. Joseph, Mill Hill. Two of the contributors 
(Father Hugh Pope, O.P., and Dr Ernest Messenger) died 
while the work was in course of production. There are, in all, 
eighteen articles of general introduction, seven of introduction 
to the Old Testament, twelve of introduction to the New 
Testament, and sixty-three exegetical articles on the various 
books. 

The handsome crimson covers of the volume contain 
more than twelve hundred pages of text, an index of just eighty 
pages, and sixteen pages of maps. Each of the large and closely 
printed pages of text carries some thirteen hundred words, and 
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the total number of words in the main body of the work may be 
estimated at about one million, six hundred thousand. 

The reader who approaches the book for the first time may 
be recommended to begin with the articles of general introduc- 
tion, and, in particular, to make a close study of the relatively 
short but extremely rewarding article by Dr William Leonard 
and the General Editor on ““The Place of the Bible in the 
Church’’. After some valuable introductory remarks on the rela- 
tion of the Bible to the living voice of the Church’s magisterium, 
the authors consider in turn the Bible as the book of spiritual 
perfection and the Church’s love of the sacred text as it is shown 
in her use of the Bible throughout the Christian centuries, in the 
history of private Bible reading, and in the progress of Biblical 
exegesis. There follows, in further illustration of the Church’s 
devotion to the written Word of God, an admirable and concise 
account of the direction of modern Catholic Biblical activity, 
which, while making entirely plain the immense growth and 
development of Catholic Scriptural studies,! pays generous 
tribute to the help afforded by non-Catholic Biblical scholar- 
ship. “All modern Catholic exegetes,” write the authors, “are 
directly or indirectly indebted to the tremendous stream of 
non-Catholic works on biblical subjects, which flows univer- 
sally over the Western world, for their suggestive ideas, scholarly 
exegesis and broad and bold hypotheses” (Sect. 6 h). A third 
main division is concerned with the Bible as the Church’s 
exclusive possession, and there is an appendix on Bible circu- 
lation with some references to the efforts of the Protestant Bible 
societies.? Lytton Strachey in one of his essays remarks that for 
the writing of history, three things are required: “‘a capacity 
for absorbing facts, a capacity for stating them, and a point of 
view” ; and here, as throughout the commentary, one has all 
three, and the point of view is perspicuously that of the Catholic 
exegetical tradition. 


1A fuller statement of these activities may be found in the late Pére J. M. 
Vosté’s article “‘Cinquante ans d’études bibliques” in the Revue de l’Université d’ 
Ottawa, Oct.—Dec. 1947, pp. 193-218. 

2 Is it quite true, by the way, to write (sect. 10, a) that: “For Catholics the 
Imprimatur of a bishop on the frontispiece of a Bible is a guarantee that the text 
provided is the official—and therefore the authentic—text”? In France, for 
example, there are many approved versions at the present time, but not all of 
them could be claimed as precisely official. 
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Brief reference may be made to some other articles of 
general introduction that so greatly enhance the value of the 
work. Dr R. J. Foster contributes a miniature study of the 
formation and history of the Canon of Scripture, and Father 
Edmund Power, S.J., whose numerous articles and commen- 
taries are a fitting crown to a long life devoted to the teaching 
of Scripture and of Semitic languages, makes fascinating the 
rather formidable subject of ““The Languages, Texts and Ver- 
sions of the Bible”’.t Father Hugh Pope’s article on ““The History 
of the Rheims-Douay Version” is revised and completed by 
Father Sebastian Bullough, O.P., who has recently performed 
a similar service on a much larger scale in respect of the great 
treatise on English Versions of the Bible.2 The Bible’s literary 
characteristics are detailed by Dr D. J. Leahy; Father J. H. 
Crehan, S.J., handles excellently the subject of Biblical inspira- 
tion and inerrancy, and Dr R. C. Fuller provides an objective 
and well-considered study of the interpretation of Holy Scrip- 
ture. These articles cover the main topics of the usual treatises 
that make up a volume of general introduction, but there are 
eleven others that determine particular issues with ease and 
mastery. Father R. A. Dyson, S.J., and Father R. A. F. 
MacKenzie, S.J., write on the Higher Criticism of the Bible; 
Father E. F. Sutcliffe, S.J., translates the decrees of the Biblical 
Commission, and Dom E. Graf, O.S.B., discusses the physical 
geography of the Holy Land, while the political geography is 
in the hands of Father Power. The history of Israel is not an 
easy subject to compress into less than thirty pages, but it has 
been done very adequately by Father Power for the period 
from the beginning to 130 B.c., and by Father T. Corbishley, 
S.J., for the period from 130 B.c. down to A.D. 70.° Finally, 
Father Power provides the articles on ‘Archaeology and the 
Bible” and on ‘“‘Measures, Weights, Money and Times’; the 
late Dr E. C. Messenger has short treatments of “Our Lady 


1 Here it is just possible that more help might have been given to the beginner 
in Semitic languages. One misses, for example, any mention of the treatises of the 
Drivers, pére et fils, on the Hebrew tenses, 

2 Cf. THe CLercy Review, Feb. 1953, Vol. XXXVIII, pp. 93-5. 

® There is something to be said for prolonging the history down to the eigh- 
teenth year of Hadrian and the crushing of the Bar-Kokhba revolt in A.D. 134-135. 
This was the system of the histories by Abbot Ricciotti and Professors T. H. 
Robinson and W. O. E. Oesterley. 
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in the Scriptures” and ‘“The Miraculous Element in the Bible’”’, 
and Dr R. F. Foster discusses ““The Apocrypha—OT and NT”. 

The articles of more special introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment are in great part the work of Father E. F. Sutcliffe, who 
writes on the meaning of the Old Testament, the Religion of 
Israel, and Old Testament chronology, while Father Power is 
responsible for the article on ““The Gentile Neighbours”. In 
this last one finds much about these neighbours’ history and 
racial origins, but little about their religion. An article on 
“Semitic Religions” might well be included in a future edition 
or supplement, space also being left for the religions of the 
non-Semites. 

Turning to the articles introductory to the New Testament, 
it may be sufficient here to mention the more important ones, 
which are undoubtedly those on “The Jewish World in New 
Testament Times”, by Father J. L. MacKenzie, S.J.; “The 
Pagan World in New Testament Times”, by Father W. Rees; 
“The Synoptic Problem’’, by the Abbot of Downside ; and, most 
particularly, ‘Christianity in Apostolic Times”, by Father M. 
Bévenot, S.J., and Dom R. Russell, O.S.B. If one had to give 
a prize for the best contribution to the commentary this would 
certainly receive the award. It is a really excellent summary of 
the findings of modern scholarship, and should be carefully 
analysed by all those who are making a beginning with New 
Testament studies, and even by some whose début in such 
matters is by no means recent. The main divisions of this quite 
substantial treatise of some fifty thousand words are (Sect. 
630 e): (1) The first thirty years; (2) The community of the 
faithful; (3) The Holy Trinity and Jesus the Lord; (4) The 
Redemption; (5) The Sacraments; (6) The Ministry; and 
(7) Some practical aspects (the family; slavery; property and 
poverty ; attitude to the state). 

The sixty-three exegetical articles are, as might be expected, 
the core of the work, and it is about these that a comprehensive 
impression is most difficult to obtain. A complete survey would 
involve a rigorous comparison throughout with the original 
texts, the chief versions, and the best existing work of commen- 
tators in the past. It can, however, be said that the general level 
of competence seems to be high, that careful editorial control 
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has set and maintained a good standard, and that one may be 
allowed, quite tentatively, to point to two or three articles 
that are particularly successful. Among these may be chosen 
without hesitation Father Sutcliffe’s commentary on Job. One 
knows what a wealth of suggestion, interpolation, and textual 
repair has been lavished upon Job by such writers as Dhorme, 
Peters, K6nig, and Driver and Gray. All these books are 
long, packed with detail, and replete with quotations from the 
Hebrew original and the versions. This demands a great deal of 
elbow-room, and it is perhaps the chief worry of an editor of 
such a work as a one-volume commentary that very little elbow- 
room can be allowed. Father Sutcliffe himself warns us at the 
beginning of his commentary proper (sect. 319 i: Note on 
Translations and Commentary) that : “On account of the state 
of the Hebrew text and the number of emendations required it 
would be beyond the scope of this volume to indicate in every 
case the reading adopted.” Within the limits proposed, and in 
little more than thirty thousand words, he has managed to 
give us, at one and the same time, a commentary that is useful 
and intelligible in its own right, and also a valuable introduction 
to the larger works just mentioned. 

Among the New Testament commentaries two may be 
selected as outstanding. There is, in the first place, Father 
Alexander Jones’s St. Matthew, which, in about sixty-nine thou- 
sand words, provides a treatment that is indeed multum in parvo, 
and in a manner most appropriate to this Gospel reminds us 
of the scriba doctus in regno coelorum . . . qui profert de thesauro suo 
nova et vetera (xiii, 52). Among the nova one is glad to mention 
the fruit of the learned articles on the Synoptic eschatology 
by the Abbé A. Feuillet, which were so ably discussed by 
Father Jones in a recent paper read to the Catholic Conference 
of Ecclesiastical Studies. Secondly, there is Dr. Aloygfus 
Theissen’s Romans, which, in something over forty-five thousand 
words, gives just the help that most students require in their 
first approach to this difficult and much-discussed epistle. 
Dr Theissen has made use of all the best books of earlier and 
more recent scholarship and has produced a digest that is itself 
clear, striking and as original as such a work can be. It must be 
insisted that, throughout the work as a whole, one does not 
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expect, and could not reasonably demand, profound originality 
of treatment. Work that is highly original calls for plenty of 
space for its development, and it is just such space that is lacking 
in an omnibus volume of this kind. The age-long problems of 
what to put in and what to leave out arise more acutely in this 
type of book than in most others. The editors and contributors 
have had to strike a happy mean somewhere between an 
exhaustive treatise and a mere series of jottings, and, in general, 
they have been remarkably successful. 

A word must be added about the excellence of the index. 
It will have been noted that the existing Protestant one-volume 
commentaries have usually not been very happy in the matter 
of indices. Two of them (Dummelow and Lowther-Clarke) 
lack indices altogether ; a third (the New Commentary of Dr Gore’s 
editing) has a quite inadequate one; only Peake’s has anything 
approaching a serviceable index, and, even in this, one may 
easily lose one’s way amid a host of unspecified or indeterminate 
references. To take one example, more or less at random, the 
word “‘Egypt” is followed, at the start, by about a hundred 
page-references that give no clue at all to the context or par- 
ticular subject-matter. True, these data are followed by some 
twenty-five references under more specialized headings, but the 
effect upon the reader is baffling. If one consults the index to 
the new commentary under the same head one finds no more 
than twenty unspecified references and forty-six under appro- 
priate headings. In general it seems true to say that this is a far 
better index than that provided in Peake, and one that will 
lead to a minimum use of time when it is consulted on a par- 
ticular point. Here again, it is scarcely necessary to add, one 
does not expect a complete index of proper names or anything 
like a concordance to the Scripture texts. 

About the maps it can be confidently stated that they are 
by far the best that have ever appeared in a work of this sort. 
Wherever tested they have been found wholly accurate, and 
the use of colour and the beauty of the lettering are both highly 
commendable. 

Lastly, the bibliographies are rightly described in the 
editors’ preface as “selected”. The system adopted by one great 
encyclopaedia of allowing limited space for the articles, but 
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unlimited space for bibliographies, would not be practicable in 
a work such as this. In general, the bibliographies are as com- 
plete as could be expected. Omissions, where they are detect- 
able, are normally to be attributed to the fact that, as printing 
is nowadays a slow and lengthy business, certain works were not 
available at the moment of going to press. It may be regretted 
that the article “The Gospels and non-Catholic Higher 
Criticism”, by Father E. Gutwenger, S.J., has no bibliography 
at its beginning, though a number of works are mentioned in 
the course of the discussion, and that one or two older works 
of Catholic apologetic, such as the Abbé L. C. Fillion’s Les 
Etapes du Rationalisme dans ses attaques contre les évangiles et la vie 
de N.-S. Fésus-Christ (Paris, 1911) and Pére M.-J. Lagrange’s 
Le Sens du Christianisme d’aprés l’exégése allemande (Paris, 1918), 
remain unrecorded. 

In conclusion, an attempt may be made to answer briefly 
two questions about the new commentary. The first, already 
answered equivalently, is this : Is the new volume entirely up to 
date? And the answer is that it is as up to date as modern 
conditions of printing allow. The editors of a book of this size 
are not in the more or less favourable position of the editors 
of a weekly or monthly periodical. There must be some delay, 
often considerable delay, between the final editorial correction 
and the appearance of the finished work. After proper allow- 
ance has been made for this inevitable time-lag, the work may 
be said to be entirely and commendably up to date. It illus- 
trates, in particular, the fortunate position of the Catholic 
scholars engaged upon such an enterprise, since they have 
made full use of all the ever-growing resources of Catholic 
exegesis and have also consulted all that is best in non-Catholic 
Biblical scholarship. By way of contrast, an eminent Protestant 
scholar, Professor C. H. Dodd, has recently published what 
may well be his greatest work on The Interpretation of the Fourth 
Gospel and has managed, somehow, to avoid the mention of 
any Catholic work apart from one—Pére A. J. Festugiére’s 
masterpiece on the Hermetica! The names of Lagrange and of 
Bonsirven do not occur at all. 

Secondly, one may be asked : who will benefit most by the 
publication of this splendid one-volume commentary? And the 
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reply will be, at once, that our Catholic students in seminaries 
and religious houses will be the chief gainers, and that they 
and their professors alike will have at hand a book that will 
largely do away with the need for dictated notes or hecto- 
graphed sheets. The cost of even a small scriptural library at 
the present time is a very serious item, but the fortunate 
possessors of the new commentary will be able, for a relatively 
small outlay, to read any book of the Bible with the help of 
adequate introductory matter and commentaries, and this is a 
truly enormous benefit. Yet the work will also be useful to all 
who seek a better knowledge of Holy Scripture, and those who 
have long been specialists in these studies will be the first to 
acknowledge their great indebtedness to the untiring labours 
of Dom Bernard Orchard and of the scholars associated with 
him in this really epoch-making commentary. 
Joun M. T. BARTON 


THE FIRST WESTMINSTER SYNOD 


N 1868, three years after the death of Cardinal Wiseman, 

Bishop Ullathorne wrote the first draft of his autobiography 
at the request of Mother Imelda Poole. Twenty years later, in 
the last months of his life, he began to revise it. But the revision 
stopped short at what is known as the Prior Park episode of 
1846-47. The story of the following years up to the restoration 
of the hierarchy remains as Ullathorne first penned it nearly 
twenty years after the events recorded. 

During those years many differences of opinion had separ- 
ated the new metropolitan of Westminster from his suffragans. 
It was a source of wonder in Rome, even of scandal, that these 
English bishops could so violently disagree. Yet in spite of all 
that had happened, Ullathorne could still say of the first Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, and that on the very last page of the 
autobiography : 


The conducting of the first Provincial Synod was the master- 
piece of Cardinal Wiseman. He it was who drew up the decrees, 
all except the Constitutions for the cathedral Chapters which was 
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(sic) committed to Bishop Grant and myself, though their main 
substance is the work of Bishop Grant . . . Certainly no one but 
Cardinal Wiseman, who concentrated his whole capacious mind 
upon it in one of his happiest periods could have brought it to so 
successful an issue; or have given to it so great an amount of 
ecclesiastical splendour. And there the rule and precedent was 
established for the conducting of our future Synods. 


Ullathorne naturally looked to the future which had begun 
so auspiciously with this first national council (for so in fact it 
was) of the new hierarchy. But the First Westminster Synod 
marked also the end of an eventful chapter in the post-Reforma- 
tion history of the Church in England. 

For close on a century the clergy, and to a lesser extent the 
laity, had been governed by the provisions of the Apostolicum 
Ministerium of Benedict XIV. These Regulae Observandae, as they 
were termed, had brought to an end the disputes between 
Regulars and Seculars, which had to some extent dimmed the 
heroism of both in preserving the old religion. At the time of 
their publication in 1753, the Catholics of this country num- 
bered scarcely more than 100,000, distributed unevenly between 
the four districts. into which England and Wales had been 
divided by Innocent XI in 1688. 

As the differences between the two parties of clergy lessened, 
so did the desire increase for a return to the normal law of the 
Church. The bishops were not Ordinaries in the full sense. 
They were Vicars of the Pope who did their best to apply in 
this country laws made outside it. Each Vicar Apostolic was 
independent of his brethren, and although we have Ullathorne’s 
testimony that they “always maintained a deference towards 
their senior prelate not only in assemblies, but in all their rela- 
tions with each other’’, nevertheless there was not that unity of 
action which might be reasonably expected from a national 
hierarchy. 

The lower clergy also thought they had cause for complaint. 
As the famous Father McDonnell pointed out in one of his 
many letters contra Episcopos to Rome, the missionary priests did 
not enjoy the rights accorded by Canon Law to parish priests. 
Moreover, there was dissatisfaction with the mode of appoint- 
ing bishops. The Vicars Apostolic were accustomed to choose 
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coadjutors during their own lifetime, and these automatically 
succeeded to the vacant District. Many thought that with the 
change from Vicars Apostolic to diocesan bishops, the clergy 
would automatically receive the rights they sought. Indeed, 
Ullathorne, in the Memorial (Document B) which he presented 
to Propaganda in 1848, said that “‘the Vicars Apostolic were 
not forgetful of the claims of the clergy or disposed to neglect 
them, but wished to see them possessed of every privilege that 
peace, discipline and the welfare of the Church might require 
or permit’. He went so far as to ask the Sacred Congregation 
for guidance on the matter. Did the Cardinals think it better 
that the first Provincial Synod should legislate, or would they 
themselves provide legislation? Cardinal Oriolo thought the 
matter best referred to the future synod. 

Father McDonnell, however, was not so sure. Abusing 
Ullathorne’s confidence (who had shown him the relevant parts 
of Document B), he immediately wrote to Propaganda urging 
that the rights of parish priests be given to the missionary clergy 
before the restoration of the hierarchy, lest “‘the last state of the 
clergy should be worse than the first’. Ullathorne commented 
that this was “‘a singular letter which roused deep indignation”’. 

One other body also was concerned with the possible 
restoration of the hierarchy and any future legislation that 
might emanate from it. In 1623 Bishop William Bishop had 
established the Old Chapter. It had continued to appoint its 
own members and had enjoyed great influence. Ullathorne 
seems to consider its suppression not without a certain grim 
satisfaction. He quotes Cardinal Vizzardelli’s opinion that it 
was invalid from the beginning, and accuses its members of 
having regarded the Vicars Apostolic as interlopers. But even 
he was compelled to admit that on the publication of Pius IX’s 
Brief of 29 September 1850 the Chapter gracefully yielded 
any claims it may formerly have made in favour of the new 
Ordinaries. 

The first months after the formal restoration of ordinary 
ecclesiastical government were indeed busy. Wiseman had to 
allay the storm consequent on his pastoral letter “‘from out the 
Flaminian Gate’’. New bishops had to be found for many of the 
dioceses. It was only on 2 February 1852 that the summons 
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went out to those concerned to attend the forthcoming synod 
**, . . in collegio S. Mariae apud Oscott, qui locus visus est 
omnibus accessu facilis, et alioquin commodissimus, pridie 
Nonas Julias inchoandam”. 

The history of the synod can be read in the volume which 
appeared from the Paris press of J. P. Migne in October of the 
following year. The book is quite small in compass, consisting 
of only 174 pages. By way of preface it carries the approbation 
of the synod’s legislation given by the Sacred Congregation of 
Propaganda Fide on 14. May 1853 over the names of the Pre- 
fect, Cardinal Fransoni, and of the famous Mgr Barnabé, Sec- 
retary. Everything that took place at the synod is meticulously 
noted. Not only do we find the lists of statutes and decrees which 
are now so much part of our daily life, but the points for medita- 
tion, the acclamations, the letter to Pius IX on the conclusion of 
the synod, together with his reply, and the letter to the faithful, 
are all equally included. The Acta Concilit occupy thirty-five 
pages. The Decreta take up the next sixty-two. The synodical 
letter to the faithful is a long pastoral of fifteen pages which 
surely could never be read in its entirety on one Sunday, even 
in that age of lengthy sermons. There follow three appendices. 
The first is a collection of twenty-four documents which were 
quoted during the synod. The second contains six documents 
not quoted but relevant. The last appendix gives four rescripts 
not directly concerned with the council, but of use to the clergy 
and included here for the sake of convenience. 

So it came about that at 4 p.m. on the afternoon of Monday, 
5 July 1852, the first preparatory session of this first West- 
minster Synod was held at Oscott. The Archbishop presided 
over a gathering of eight bishops, their lordships of Beverley 
(Briggs), Northampton (Wareing, formerly Weedall’s Vice- 
President at Oscott), Birmingham (Ullathorne), Southwark 
(Grant), Salford (Turner), Plymouth (Errington, at one time 
Wiseman’s Prefect of Studies at Oscott), Clifton (the former 
Prior Burgess of Ampleforth) and Shrewsbury (James Brown, 
former President of Sedgeley, and consecrated with Burgess at 
Southwark). After supper that same evening they were joined 
by Bishop Thomas Browne of Newport, and by Bishop Hogarth 
of Hexham. The first problem to be settled was that of pre- 
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cedence. It was decided that bishops should rank according to 
the date of their consecration. Where two or more bishops were 
consecrated together, seniority should be determined by age. 
Two bishops were prevented by illness from attending: 
George Brown of Liverpool, and the Franciscan Bishop 
Hendren of Nottingham. These were represented by their 
procurators, Provost Crooke and Canon Cheadle. The bishops 
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ment for this occasion, but Bishop Grant of Southwark, as Pro- 
moter, lodged an official protest lest a precedent be created. 
The Cistercian Abbot of Mount St Bernard’s was ill and unable 
to be present. He applied for permission to send his procurator, 
but the bishops disallowed his claim. 

The first General Congregation was held on the following 
day. We are told that the Fathers gathered “‘in aula Paramen- 
torum’’. This could not have been the sacristy, which was too 
small to house the number present. Possibly the bishops and 
others assembled in what was then the large common room on 
the ground floor now divided into professors’ rooms. In reading 
the list of those invited to the synod it is of interest to note how 
few were the religious Orders represented. Compared with our 
own day the number of religious priests was very small indeed. 
Abbot Molyneux represented the Benedictines. There were also 
present the Provincials of the Jesuits, Dominicans, Rosminians 
and Passionists. Amongst the theologians invited were Newsham 
of Ushaw; Weathers of Old Hall; Rooker of Prior Park; and 
the recent converts Newman and Manning. Manning seems to 
have been present from the beginning, but he was only invited 
to be one of the theologians on Sunday, 11 June, the day he 
preached before the synod. Mgr Newsham of Ushaw was also 
specially invited although numbered amongst the theologians. 
He was given a special place in processions and would appear to 
have been the only Domestic Prelate in the country at the time, 
Vol. xxxviii s 
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holding a position similar to that of the famous Archbishop 
Seton when the latter was the only Protonotary in the whole of 
North America. 

We can picture the scene of the formal opening of the synod 
from Doyle’s unfinished painting. All save the bishops and the 
three secretaries withdrew. Two of the secretaries themselves 
became bishops in due course, Goss of Liverpool and Clifford of 
Clifton. The other secretary, who wrote up the Acta Concilii, 
was Provost Bagnall of Birmingham. After the formal opening 
the two episcopal procurators were admitted, but Canon 
Cheadle had to promise to obtain a new mandate from his 
bishop as the one presented was not in order. 

There were difficulties also about the Liverpool Cathedral 
Chapter. It was alleged that in 1851 Bishop Brown had erected 
a Chapter in virtue of the Apostolic Letters of 1850 but before 
receiving new instructions from the Sacred Congregation and 
before the Holy See had assigned a Pro-Cathedral. The Chapter 
was said to consist of twelve canons and one dignitary. The 
bishops decided that this was a question for the Holy See. Their 
only concern was the validity of the capitular procurator’s 
designation. Later it was discovered that the assertion was 
unfounded. 

There was discussion too concerning the Hexham Chapter. 
The Bishop testified that the Chapter had been erected but had 
not yet made the profession of faith nor taken possession of the 
Cathedral. By a majority of six to four the bishops allowed the 
Hexham capitular procurator to be admitted to the synod. 
After this discussion all the capitular procurators were allowed 
entrance. The Bishop of Liverpool’s procurator asked if he 
could keep his Ordinary informed from day to day of the 
council’s proceedings. The answer was a decided negative. At 
noon the different congregations adjourned to separate halls for 
discussion, and the first day’s proceedings ended with Benedic- 
tion given by the Bishop of Beverley at 9 p.m. 

The truly great day was Wednesday, 7 July. At 9.30 a.m. 
the Cardinal appeared vested in red cope and mitre and carry- 
ing his crozier. To us who are familiar with grand episcopal 
occasions, and who have seen the whole of our larger hierarchy 
together with many episcopal visitors from abroad, all in 
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solemn procession together, the procession at Oscott on this 
day may appear very ordinary. But to a generation whose 
Vicars Apostolic had met privately, if not secretly, and who had 
never known the grandeur of a national council, it seemed as if 
the whole of England’s Catholic past had come to life again. 

It is worth recording that first liturgical procession round 
Oscott’s cloisters. There were cantors and officials of the synod 
followed by the Cross between two acolytes. More acolytes 
followed and then came the episcopal theologians, the specially 
invited theologians, the capitular deputies in their new can- 
onical robes. The episcopal procurators followed in red copes. 
Then came the Religious Superiors, and after them Mgr 
Newsham in his prelate’s robes. He walked immediately before 
the deacon and subdeacon of the Mass. After these walked the 
bishops wearing their gold mitres and vested in red copes. Each 
bishop was accompanied by two chaplains and a train-bearer. 
Finally there came the assistant priest, the ‘familiares’ and 
the Cardinal himself. The only layman to be mentioned walked 
last of all, Peter de Zulueta, Knight of St Isabella, who was the 
Cardinal’s “‘gentilhuomo”’. 

After traversing the cloisters singing hymns and canticles, 
the procession returned to the college chapel, where the Cardinal 
both sang the Mass and preached. Was there any foreboding in 
his choice of text: Pacem relinquo vobis? Mass finished, there 
were more psalms and litanies, and the first session was solemnly 
inaugurated. Wiseman and his brother bishops made their pro- 
fession of faith. Meditation points were given both in Latin 
and English (these latter by Newman), and the procession left 
the chapel to unvest. 

After this solemn opening, the Order of the Day was posted 
on the notice board. There was to be meditation for all in the 
morning. Those who did not say Mass themselves were to re- 
ceive Holy Communion. There was a common table, “‘simplex 
et frugalis”, with reading from Sacred Scripture and the Triden- 
tine Decrees. The day concluded with night prayers, examina- 
tion of conscience and Benediction. As will be seen, there was 
little time to spare, but even then it was laid down that “‘in 
claustris et aulis non audtatur clamor, nec multorum inter se colloquen- 
tium sonus, vel deambulantium strepitus. Sit etiam in recreatione 
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conspicua gravitas incessus, vultus et verborum’’. Whatever recreation 
was allowed seems to have been immediately after the midday 
meal, for the particular congregations assembled at 4 p.m. On 
this day the evening Benediction was given by the Cardinal in 
the presence of the bishops who assisted in rochet and mozetta. 
During the course of the day Provost Render of Beverley 
arrived, having been detained by riots at York. The secretary 
gives no details of the nature of this outbreak. But when the 
Provost did come, he was refused admission to the synod until 
his appointment was rectified, there being some technical defect 
ir his letters of designation. 

Thursday, 8 July, was devoted to particular sessions of the 
different committees. Not much respite was allowed the 
Fathers. They worked from g until 11, when they had a break 
of half an hour. Resuming at 11.30 a.m. they continued until 
1.30. The evening session began at 5 p.m. Similar procedure 
was followed on the Friday and Saturday. But Friday’s business 
was delayed to allow of a solemn Requiem for all deceased 
bishops of England, sung by Bishop Errington in the presence 
of the Cardinal. 

On Sunday, 11 July, Ullathorne sang the High Mass and 
Manning preached after the Gospel. This sermon, Help nearest 
when need greatest, was probably second only to Newman’s 
among the synod discourses. It was a singular compliment on 
the Cardinal’s part to invite Manning to preach, for, in Bishop 
Ward’s laconic phrase, “‘he had been a Catholic no more than 
a year and was already a priest”. That afternoon was held the 
third General Congregation of the Synod and the bishops 
invited Manning to take his place among the official theolo- 
gians. 

Monday was another day of hard work, with the Fathers 
in session until 11 at night. On Tuesday, 13 July, Mass of the 
Holy Ghost was sung by the Bishop of Beverley. It was at this 
Mass that Newman preached his Second Spring. All those present 
knew of the appeal of his silvery eloquence, but few can have 
been prepared for the emotional scene as he painted the re- 
birth of the Church in England. There was first the tense, 
almost strained silence. Then the attempt on the part of the 
more robust! characters to restrain their feelings. Lastly the un- 
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ashamed sobbing of the Cardinal as the preacher made reference 
to the bishops there present. Newman himself was exhausted by 
the effort and was rescued after Mass from the congratulations 
of his hearers by none other than Manning, who led him away 
quietly to his room. In the session held that day, the Fathers 
““decreverunt laudandum esse, et speciali cum elogio commemorandum, 
sermonem a P. Newman habitum ad missam’’. 

On Wednesday, 14 July, at the sixth General Congregation, 
Wiseman thanked the theologians for their labours. The next 
day, after a low Mass celebrated by the Bishop of Salford, a 
private congregation of the bishops delegated six theologians to 
prepare a catechism of Christian doctrine. Friday, 16 July, was 
the last full working day. The Bishop of Northampton offered 
the low Mass. The Cardinal himself gave the points for medita- 
tion and imparted the Benediction. 

On Saturday, 17 July, the synod came to an end. Once 
again Wiseman both sang the Mass and preached (from the 
text: Dixit Dominus Petro, duc in altum). After Mass the decrees 
were signed and the letter to the Pope approved. An answer 
was received the following August in the course of which the 
Pope said :“‘. . . mirifice elucet eximia vestra religio, pietas ac singu- 
laris erga nos . . . fides, amor et observantia atque egregia pastoralis cura 
et sollicitudo . . . Fucundissimum ex iisdem agnoscere omnem istum 
clerum summa animorum concordia auxiliariam vobis in provinciali Con- 
cilio habendo praestitisse operam’’. 

Before the clergy and people were allowed into the chapel, 
Grant, as Promoter of the Synod, thanked the Cardinal on behalf 
of the bishops: “‘Patres . . . gratias maximas reddendas esse unanimes 
decreverunt Eminentiae Vestrae de benignitate et urbanitate qua erga 
omnes PP. aliosque in Synodo adunatos, usa est. . .”’ Then Wiseman 
intoned the final Te Deum, and he, together with the bishops, 
clergy and laity, walked in procession one last time around the 
cloisters. On returning to the chapel the acclamations were 
sung, the kiss of peace exchanged between the Cardinal and 
the bishops, and, in the words of Provost Bagnall, “‘omnes in pace 
recesserunt”’, 

If little has been said about the actual legislation of the 
synod, it is because so much has already been written. The 
statutes and decrees dealt with every aspect of normal Catholic 
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conspicua gravitas incessus, vultus et verborum’’. Whatever recreation 
was allowed seems to have been immediately after the midday 
meal, for the particular congregations assembled at 4 p.m. On 
this day the evening Benediction was given by the Cardinal in 
the presence of the bishops who assisted in rochet and mozetta. 
During the course of the day Provost Render of Beverley 
arrived, having been detained by riots at York. The secretary 
gives no details of the nature of this outbreak. But when the 
Provost did come, he was refused admission to the synod until 
his appointment was rectified, there being some technical defect 
ir his letters of designation. 

Thursday, 8 July, was devoted to particular sessions of the 
different committees. Not much respite was allowed the 
Fathers. They worked from g until 11, when they had a break 
of half an hour. Resuming at 11.30 a.m. they continued until 
1.30. The evening session began at 5 p.m. Similar procedure 
was followed on the Friday and Saturday. But Friday’s business 
was delayed to allow of a solemn Requiem for all deceased 
bishops of England, sung by Bishop Errington in the presence 
of the Cardinal. 

On Sunday, 11 July, Ullathorne sang the High Mass and 
Manning preached after the Gospel. This sermon, Help nearest 
when need greatest, was probably second only to Newman’s 
among the synod discourses. It was a singular compliment on 
the Cardinal’s part to invite Manning to preach, for, in Bishop 
Ward’s laconic phrase, “‘he had been a Catholic no more than 
a year and was already a priest”. That afternoon was held the 
third General Congregation of the Synod and the bishops 
invited Manning to take his place among the official theolo- 
gians. 

Monday was another day of hard work, with the Fathers 
in session until 11 at night. On Tuesday, 13 July, Mass of the 
Holy Ghost was sung by the Bishop of Beverley. It was at this 
Mass that Newman preached his Second Spring. All those present 
knew of the appeal of his silvery eloquence, but few can have 
been prepared for the emotional scene as he painted the re- 
birth of the Church in England. There was first the tense, 
almost strained silence. Then the attempt on the part of the 
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ashamed sobbing of the Cardinal as the preacher made reference 
to the bishops there present. Newman himself was exhausted by 
the effort and was rescued after Mass from the congratulations 
of his hearers by none other than Manning, who led him away 
quietly to his room. In the session held that day, the Fathers 
““decreverunt laudandum esse, et speciali cum elogio commemorandum, 
sermonem a P, Newman habitum ad missam’’. 

On Wednesday, 14 July, at the sixth General Congregation, 
Wiseman thanked the theologians for their labours. The next 
day, after a low Mass celebrated by the Bishop of Salford, a 
private congregation of the bishops delegated six theologians to 
prepare a catechism of Christian doctrine. Friday, 16 July, was 
the last full working day. The Bishop of Northampton offered 
the low Mass. The Cardinal himself gave the points for medita- 
tion and imparted the Benediction. 

On Saturday, 17 July, the synod came to an end. Once 
again Wiseman both sang the Mass and preached (from the 
text: Dixit Dominus Petro, duc in altum). After Mass the decrees 
were signed and the letter to the Pope approved. An answer 
was received the following August in the course of which the 
Pope said :“‘. . . mirifice elucet eximia vestra religio, pietas ac singu- 
laris erga nos . . . fides, amor et observantia atque egregia pastoralis cura 
et sollicitudo . . . Fucundissimum ex iisdem agnoscere omnem istum 
clerum summa animorum concordia auxiliariam vobis in provincialt Con- 
cilio habendo praestitisse operam’’. 

Before the clergy and people were allowed into the chapel, 
Grant, as Promoter of the Synod, thanked the Cardinal on behalf 
of the bishops: “‘Patres . . . gratias maximas reddendas esse unanimes 
decreverunt Eminentiae Vestrae de benignitate et urbanitate qua erga 
omnes PP. aliosque in Synodo adunatos, usa est...’ Then Wiseman 
intoned the final Te Deum, and he, together with the bishops, 
clergy and laity, walked in procession one last time around the 
cloisters. On returning to the chapel the acclamations were 
sung, the kiss of peace exchanged between the Cardinal and 
the bishops, and, in the words of Provost Bagnall, “omnes in pace 
recesserunt”’, 

If little has been said about the actual legislation of the 
synod, it is because so much has already been written. The 
statutes and decrees dealt with every aspect of normal Catholic 
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life. They legislated for bishops, canons, clergy, nuns and faith- 
ful. They were concerned with daily sacramental life. They 
even had regard for the very minutiae. Without Wiseman it is 
difficult to see how the synod would have succeeded. He it was 
who had a care for everything. His knowledge of the Church’s 
discipline and of ceremonial was admittedly invaluable. But he 
found time, for example, even to design robes for the new 
canons which were duly worn by the capitular deputies. Until 
recent years one of these Wiseman mozettas, “‘nigri coloris non 
tamen sericam, tuxta formam ab eminentissimo archiepiscopo desig- 
natam”’ to be worn “‘nulla facta distinctione dioceseos aut gradus, supra 
superpelliceum’’, was still to be seen in the Oscott museum. Canon 
Moore is painted wearing this canonical dress in the portrait of 
him that hangs in the Oscott Pransorium. Later, in 1858, by the 
Brief Sacerdotalia indumenta, canons of all dioceses were given the 
dress with which we are familiar today, save that the canons of 
Westminster could wear a violet cassock. Later, of course, the 
canons of Westminster, Salford and Birmingham were granted 
the privilege of violet cassocks and the cappa parva. 

Interest naturally centres particularly on the bishops who 
attended the synod. But the bishops were assisted by a body of 
priests no less notable. Not a few of these were themselves to 
become bishops at no distant date. Wiseman’s immediate 
successor was there, not yet conscious of the great destiny in 
store for him. Alexander Goss was to be raised to the episcopate 
within a year and was to become one of Manning’s strongest 
opponents. Clifford also, and William Vaughan who survived 
into our own century, were both destined for thé mitre. 

There were others who very nearly became bishops. 
Ullathorne tells us that Dr Newsham was passed over by Rome 
as Vicar Apostolic of the Central District because of alleged 
deafness. Weedall declined a bishopric in order to remain at his 
beloved Oscott. But when he returned after a successful petition 
to the Pope, it was to find Wiseman already installed at the 
college. Canon Moore, actually President of Oscott at the time 
of the synod, was even more unfortunate. At the time when 
Bishop Walsh was thought to be dying and evidently in urgent 
need of a Coadjutor, both he and Ullathorne urged the claims 
of Mr Moore. But their knowledge of curial Latin was scarcely 
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as strong as their desire to see promoted the candidate of their 
choice. They described him as a man possessed of scientia medi- 
ocris. Only later did Ullathorne discover that with respect to 
future bishops there are three grades of knowledge. Scientia 
eminens describes the man who has all the requisite knowledge 
in his head. Scientia sufficiens is used of the man who knows where 
to look for it. But scientia mediocris is hardly knowledge at all. It 
means that the person so endowed neither has the required 
wisdom nor knows where to find it. Rome eventually honoured 
Canon Moore with a doctorate. Ullathorne bestowed on him 
the Presidency of Oscott. But the first bad impression made by 
the bishops’ innocence of technical terms preserved him for 
ever from the labours and burden of the episcopate. 

Weedall attended the synod as representative of the Bir- 
mingham Chapter. A famous northern priest, John Henry 
Fisher, President of St Edward’s College, was deputy for the 
Liverpool Canons. William Vaughan, already mentioned as 
Errington’s successor in Plymouth, came for Clifton. The 
Northampton Chapter sent Provost Husenbeth, whose mem- 
ories went back to Milner, and for whom Newman’s sermon 
must have been possessed of quite extraordinary interest. Pro- 
vost Whitty came from the Metropolitan Chapter. His resig- 
nation a short time afterwards to join the Society of Jesus left 
the way open for Manning and the beginning of the alliance be- 
tween the Cardinal and Provost as against the Coadjutor and 
Chapter. 

The bishops had doubtless reason to be well content with 
their work. But many of the lower clergy were frankly dissatis- 
fied. The time was not considered ripe as yet for the institution 
of parishes properly so called. As a compromise certain missions 
were given Missionary Rectors, who could not be moved unless 
after a formal investigation had declared against them. It was 
expected that this arrangement would only be temporary. But 
no change was ever made, and when the Code swept away this 
part of the Westminster legislation, some bishops still main- 
tained that exception should be made for circumstances in 
England. Nor were the lower clergy given any part in the 
choice of their future bishops. A terna of names was chosen by 
the Chapter and presented to Rome through the usual channels. 
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But, as even the Westminster Chapter was to discover the very The 
first time it exercised this restricted privilege, the Holy See did laym 
not in any way bind itself to accept one of the names presented. “fais 
It must not be thought that the priests who complained the ¢ 
were actuated by unworthy motives or were in any sense men most 
disappointed of their ambitions. Even Dr Tate, President of be wi 
Ushaw, was moved to write in a private letter to a priest friend, cism 
“The hierarchical age has come, but the patriarchal age has little 
gone.” tion 
By and large, however, the First Westminster Synod remains Chu: 
a monumental work. It was almost entirely the creation of side 
Wiseman, as was the Second Synod three years later. As a piece V 
of legislation it can challenge comparison with the best, and min 
surely it remains the most abiding monument of that extra- retrc 
ordinary man and complex genius who in spite of many human socia 
failings deserves more than most the attribution of Great. was 
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THE HISTORICAL JESUS: AN APPROACH a fer 
TO FAITH? the 
the. 
HE appearance on the bookstalls of a new edition of logi 
Albert Schweitzer’s Quest of the Historical Fesus—an English thar 
translation of Von Retmarus zu Wrede—revives memories in those 
who remember the first appearance of the book a little more “Ne 
than forty years ago. It is particularly significant to those who Ten 
were caught up in the theological controversies of that period gent 
and embarked on a train of thought which ultimately led them com 
to an intellectual assent to the claims of the Catholic Church. mos 
It should be unnecessary to say that no claim is made in thai 
this article to any competence in theological matters. It offers hav 
merely the reflections of a Catholic layman who has had a laid 
larger opportunity than falls to the lot of most of the clergy of mo’ 
noting how often contemporary apologetics in this country fail Dr 


to establish a contact with the minds of lay men and women 
who might be considered by current standards ‘‘educated”’. 
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The priest, of course, learns a great deal from the inquiring 
layman under instruction and according to the extent of his 
“flair” he will get on the track of an intellectual syndrome as 
the doctor does with a physical syndrome. What is likely in 
most cases to elude him is the mind of the person who will never 
be under instruction or at the inquiring stage because Catholi- 
cism is not, in William James’s expression, “‘a real option’’. Very 
little acquaintance with France is necessary to bring a realiza- 
tion that there is a gulf between the intellectual climate of the 
Church and that of the society in which she is working on this 
side of the Channel which does not exist on the other. 

When Schweitzer wrote his book, England was theologically 
minded to an extent which is hardly imaginable today. In 
retrospect one can see that this was a feverish flutter. With the 
social problems bequeathed by the South African war there 
was an impulse away from other-worldliness to an emphasis on 
conditions here and now which was somewhat disguised by the 
controversy over the Balfour Education Act of 1902. On the 
face of it this was theological, but the protest against ““Rome 
on the rates” was really political. Evangelical nonconformity 
had begun to degenerate into political nonconformity and within 
a few years the preachers who had been engaged in defending 
the heritage of the Protestant Reformation were proclaiming 
the sacro-sanctity of free imports. The movement from a theo- 
logical to a secular centre of gravity here was more apparent 
than real. 

It was otherwise with the controversy that raged round the 
“New Theology” as preached by Mr R. J. Campbell at the City 
Temple. This stimulated the resistance of a large body of 
genuine religious feeling in the Anglican and nonconformist 
communions. The lay preachers who assailed it could for the 
most part find no more systematic expression of their misgivings 
than in the text of innumerable sermons at the time: “They 
have taken away my Lord and I know not where they have 
laid Him.” On the consciously theological level the City Temple 
movement came under fire from Dr Aked in Liverpool and 
Dr Peter Forsyth in London. 

This theological stir in England ccincided with the brief 
controversy over “‘Catholic modernism”’, which, notwithstanding 
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the activities of George Tyrrell and von Hiigel, may be said to 
have had no direct significance here, though it influenced the 
course of English non-Catholic thinking. For a starting-point 
of the discussion—with a recognition that there is always some- 
thing arbitrary in such proceedings—we may take the publica- 
tion in 1900 of Harnack’s Wesen des Christentums, which appeared 
in translation here a year later under the not very happy title 
“What is Christianity?” In countries in which the general 
pattern of thinking was that of the Church the very title of the 
German original was challenged. A painstaking Teutonic pro- 
fessor might wish to discover a Wesen or Liebig’s extract of 
Christianity, but to the Catholic world the Church was a living 
organism and the exercise proposed was something worse than 
a waste of time. 

Loisy saw this clearly enough and made the point in 
D’Evangile et ’Eglise. It is an illustration of the difference 
between the Catholic culture and the post-Protestant (for there 
is very little that can properly be called Protestant surviving) 
that this book should have presented itself in such different 
lights. From the point of view of the Church, modernism had 
surrounded a platitude with a collection of heresies. In this 
country, where the recognition of Christianity as a historic 
phenomenon incarnated in a Church had been largely lost, the 
modernists appeared to be defending orthodoxy, though they 
were perhaps enunciating incidental heresies, which it needed 
a trained eye to discover. 

The Quest of the Historical Jesus appeared to the English 
mind to be a very reasonable undertaking. Early in the century 
the traditional Protestant position was giving place to a new 
one. Luther’s attitude to the canon of Holy Scripture was con- 
fused and temperamental, but the ordinary Christian in non- 
Catholic countries accepted “‘the Bible” as a unity. A quotation 
from St Paul was as valid as one from the Gospels. The charge 
against Rome was the creation of “theological accretions” 
neither to be found in Holy Scripture nor defended by it. 

The work of the German Higher Critics altered the situa- 
tion. There is no need to recall the early extravagances of the 
critical school, by which not only Protestants but men with a 
Catholic background like von Hiigel allowed their judgement 
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to be unbalanced. Logically, the case for “the Bible and the 
Bible only” as the religion of Christians might have survived 
the assault, for it was possible to hold that the truth was con- 
tained in the authentic scriptures, but in practice it would not 
have been easy to persuade men that truth was locked in a box 
to which they had no key. The position of the “Bible only” 
Christian always involved the paradox that the Church was 
endowed with infallibility on a single occasion—when she fixed 
the canon of scripture. 

To the liberal Christian in the first decade of the century 
this dilemma did not present itself. A German theologian had 
said that “‘the Protestant Reformation fought and conquered in 
the name of Paul’ but the tendency was becoming marked to 
abandon the Pauline teaching as an example of the “theolo- 
gical accretion”’ previously attributed to the Catholic Church. 
Harnack himself was largely responsible for showing how much 
was primitive that had been attributed to the post-patristic age. 
Protestantism in its Lutheran and Calvinist forms had become 
no more congenial than Catholicism to the liberal mind. Hence 
the “back to the scriptures” movement became “‘back to Jesus”. 
The part played by the Higher Criticism was to remove from 
the sayings of our Lord the “‘christological” passages. 

Discussions which had long been going on in Germany 
reached this country in 1909 with the publication in the Hibbert 
Journal of an article by the Rev. R. Roberts of Bradford entitled 
“Jesus or Christ? An Appeal for Consistency’’. The result, in the 
words of the writer, was ‘somewhat remarkable’. From all 
quarters came “replies and criticisms, eulogies and condemna- 
tions”, and seven months later a symposium was issued with the 
title of the original article. Catholic orthodoxy was represented 
by Father Rickaby, S.J., and the other contributions ranged 
from a posthumous chapter by George Tyrrell to articles by a 
Unitarian Professor and Sir Oliver Lodge. The problem posed 
by Mr Roberts is briefly whether the claims made by evangeli- 
calism were predicated of a spiritual ideal to which the word 
“Christ” might be provisionally applied, or whether they are 
predicated of Jesus of Nazareth. 

It is a significant indication of the prevailing atmosphere 
that the editorial introduction should have taken it for granted 
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that the question must be examined “in the context of modern 
life and thought’’, and proceeded to assert that “‘it is futile to 
refer the modern inquirer to answers given in the first, the 
fifth, the sixteenth, or even the early nineteenth century”. 

The word “even” should be noted for its implicit assump- 
tion that each century leads us nearer to the truth. It is as 
fallacious as the opposite extreme which assumes that every 
step away from the “‘primitive Church” is a movement towards 
error. In the first decade of the second half of the twentieth 
century we find that the first half has fallen into the same dis- 
repute as its predecessors. The fashion in Biblical criticism at 
that time was represented by Dr Paul Schmiedel of Zurich, 
one of the contributors to the symposium. Mr Roberts had 
pointed out that this criticism had “greatly reduced the value 
of the face view of the story” as presented in the Gospels, 
Following it he said, “we pass along narrowing areas of 
admissible statement through the textual territory marked by 
Dr Schmiedel’s ‘pillar’ passages till we reach the position of 
Kalthoff, from which the figure of the historic Jesus has 
completely vanished”’. 

The “‘pillar passages” played a considerable part in the 
critical controversies and Schmiedel protested, with some reason, 
that his views had been misrepresented. The nine passages 
from the synoptics to which this term was applied were, in his 
view, the “foundation pillars for a genuinely scientific Life of 
Jesus’. He repudiated the popular assumption that they “‘con- 
stitute the whole of what I regard as credible in that life’. The 


essential weakness of the approach remains. Criticism had © 


deserted the critical method. The nine passages owed their 
position not to any superior documentary evidence of their 
authenticity but to their conformity with modern liberal ideas, 
with which it was assumed that Jesus must agree. The only 
alternative to this convenient if unscientific method was to 
assume that instead of the Son of Man coming to judge the 
world, He must submit to the judgement of the early twentieth 
century. 

The particular merit of Schweitzer’s Von Reimarus zu Wrede 
was to substitute a genuine quest of the historical Jesus for a 
modernist reconstruction. It destroyed the picture of Jesus 
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which Liberal Protestantism had created. In this country its 
most popular form was that of a young revolutionary preaching 
a sentimental form of socialism which led to His execution by 
the governing classes. Not only Catholic theology, but the 
Pauline epistles were said to have smothered this. Indeed, the 
words of Christ Himself had been swamped in the synoptics and 
almost obliterated in the mystical interpretation which constitutes 
the fourth Gospel. 

In this atmosphere such a book as Newman’s Development of 
Christian Doctrine could have no appeal. The similarity of modern 
Catholicism to the primitive Church could supply an argumen- 
tum ad hominem addressed to High Anglicans, but clearly had no 
force for those for whom the perversion began in the Pauline 
age. Schweitzer’s review of the research showed that whatever 
else Jesus may have been, He was not a modern social reformer 
of humanistic views. 

Any attempt at a brief summary of Von Reimarus zu Wrede 
would be misleading. Its most conspicuous effect in this country 
was to emphasize how unmodern were the character and 
teaching of Jesus. The over-emphasis on the ethical elements 
gave place to an over-valuation of the eschatological. In Tyrrell’s 
Christianity at the Cross Roads the good news had become a doctrine 
of oriental pessimism. That there was much truth in the early 
work of Loisy and of Tyrrell nobody can wish to deny. Its fatal 
defect was the essential error of all heresy—a false proportion. 
The inevitable result of thinking along these lines was to 
destroy the character of Christianity as a historical religion 
rooted in the hic et nunc and to turn it into a mystery 
religion. 

Now there are circumstances and ages in which the appro- 
priate reply to all this is to show the falsity of the approach. 
To seek to explain Christianity by “‘the historical Jesus”, pre- 
suming that scholarship can discover Him, is like trying to 
explain the phenomena of life by cellular chemistry. This could 
be made clear enough in countries in which for most people 
religion was the Church. That was not so in England. What 
appeared so clear to Newman and the tractarians had largely 
vanished from the popular consciousness. The scriptures taught 
“a way of life’ and were rich in nutriment for the individual 
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soul. This passage or the other was emphasized according to 
the predilection of the reader and the ones that appeared 
unassimilable were ignored. 

It is in the circumstances surprising and regrettable that so 
little use should have been made of the fact that, for good or 
ill, there was a large public ready to “search the scriptures”. If 
the traveller has decided to take a particular road, it is no use 
telling him that it is neither the best nor the quickest road to 
Rome. We shall do better to remember that all roads lead 
to Rome. 

There is no such thing as an unprejudiced approach to the 
scriptures. To the Catholic they convey God’s revelation only 
so far as the Church guarantees them as divinely inspired and 
instructs him in their true meaning. The reader who approaches 
them, as he thinks, with an open mind is almost sure to do so 
with a mind conditioned by the beliefs and prejudices of the 
age in which he lives. What he finds at variance with those 
beliefs and prejudices he will reject or he will sit down and 
think. If he succumbs to the influence of the book that is like 
no other book, he will be disposed to interpret it in terms of the 
general body of belief he has assimilated, rejecting what is 
incompatible as either spurious or belonging to the passing, 
not the permanent, elements of religion. 

But only the anti-ecclesiastical bias of recent times could 
prevent anyone approaching the four Gospels as a historical 
document from reaching the conclusion that Christ came to 
found a Church. Only by the rejection of material-which there 
is no valid reason for rejecting can we escape the conclusion 
that this is the essential part of the record. The Catholic who 
has approached the matter from the other end is amazed at 
the failure of the non-Catholic reader to see what seems to him 
to be obvious. There appears to be a blindness similar to 
that which prevented the Jews from understanding their own 
scriptures. 

The central point is, of course, the cruciality of the founding 
of a Church, but again and again the unprejudiced reader will 
find passages which he may reject but must admit to be charac- 
teristic of Catholic Christianity. Is our Lord’s commendation 
to Martha of the way of Mary to be dismissed as unhistorical? 
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If not, does it not find its exemplification in the contemplative 
life of nunneries? 

The sixth chapter of St John’s Gospel provides perhaps the 
outstanding example of the impediment to an understanding of 
the plain meaning of Scripture. It would be presumptuous in 
the present writer to question the accepted rendering of dAnOij> 
(vere) even if he wished to do so, but by the reader of the 
English version verba quae ego locutus sum vobts, spiritus et vita sunt 
may be taken to mean “‘My words are not to be taken literally”. 
He will be the more disposed to do this because he is under no 
temptation to take them literally, but it is surely essential to the 
interpretation of the passage that the disciples were in the 
same position. The result of their questioning was not to leave 
them with the idea that what they had heard was comparable 
to “I am the true vine”. We are told specifically that many 
disciples followed Him no more. There is a suggestion that 
St Peter hesitated. He offers the semi-reluctant “Domine ad quem 
ibimus?”? It is an elementary principle of interpretation that a 
statement or document must be considered with some regard 
to the impression it made on those to whom it was delivered. 
The case is strengthened when it is the subject of immediate 
questioning and elucidation. 

A recognition of these facts leads one to question the terms 
in which the problem of presenting the Christian message is 
often stated. The enemy, it is suggested, is scepticism. We are 
told that this is a critical and inquiring age. It is true that there 
were places in which our Lord could perform no miracles 
because of unbelief and nobody will wish to question the impli- 
cations of fides tua salvam te fecit.1 But it is not only a sceptical 
temperament that may be an obstacle to the reception of the 
Faith. In this day and generation it is more likely to be a too 
credulous one. The contemporary world, like the Athenians, 
tends to be per omnia quasi superstitiores.” 

Is it too bold to suggest that our Lord’s words to “doubting 
Thomas” are sometimes misunderstood? True, Thomas wanted 
to see before he believed and he was offered the opportunity to 
see. It is not clear from the text that he accepted it before his 


1 Luc. viii, 48. 
* Acts. xvii, 22. 
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confession of faith, but is it certain that even a mild rebuke is 
to be found in the beati qui non viderunt et crediderunt?' There 
is no necessary ethical significance in beati. They are the 
fortunate. 

It is traditional that the progress of the Faith consists in 
breaking down scepticism, but what keeps many moderns from 
the Church is not what they would have to believe, but what 
they would have to disbelieve. The enemy of the Spiritus Sanctus 
is the Zeitgeist. Ignoring the more recognizable forms of super- 
stition, will anybody fix the label of scepticism on an age that 
swallows Freud? 

There is much deception in these matters all round and it 
may be permissible to quote from one’s own experience, which 
was not unrepresentative, about the time that Schweitzer’s 
book made its appearance in England. The Rationalist Press 
Association was issuing its sixpenny reprints. Robert Blatchford 
had published God and my Neighbour to demonstrate his con- 
viction that after the publication of Haeckel’s Riddle of the 
Universe only a packed jury could find in favour of Christianity. 
Some of us felt we no longer had any use for the evangelical 
Christianity in which we had been brought up. Our “inquiring 
minds” led us to determinism, social democracyand Darwinism. 
Now whatever may be the case for any of these systems, it is 
quite certain that those of us who embraced them with 
youthful ardour had not done so as a result of turning from 
faith to reason. Nobody ever accepted the literal accuracy 
of the opening chapters of Genesis more uncritically than 
I and some of my contemporaries accepted the dogmas of 
“rationalism”. 


In retrospect it is rather amusing. In church we sang about 
“Eternal Light” and the “‘burning bliss”. Such language, we 
told ourselves, had no meaning or reality. At our meetings 
we sang: 


Over your face a web of lies‘is woven, 

Laws that are falsehoods bind you to the ground, 
Labour is mocked, its just reward is stolen, 

On its bent back sits idleness encrowned. 


1 Joann. xx, 29, 
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How much this meant to Edward Carpenter, who wrote it, 
I have no idea. To those of us who sang it, the whole thing was 
as purely emotional and divorced from any of the realities of 
our lives as any of the evangelical imagery. 

If the reissue of Schweitzer’s book means that some people 
are still seeking the Historical Jesus—and the issue of a Penguin 
translation of the four Gospels is a more significant pointer in 
the same direction—we should pray hard that they may find 
Him, though the knowledge be incomplete and secundum carnem.? 
The missioner may find himself addressing, as he has not done 
in recent years, an audience in which many will be familiar 
with the Gospels. It will be wise not to offer people at the 
beginning of the road what they will not see until they are well 
advanced. Perhaps an essential part of the propagation of the 
Faith is the encouragement of the critical faculty, for there is a 
via incredulitatis to the Truth. 


REGINALD J. DINGLE 


SuHortT NOTICE 


Dictionnaire d’Histoire et de Géographie Ecclésiastiques Fascicule LX XII. 
Clement VII—Clinchamp. (Paris. Letouzez et Ané.) 
Tus fascicule and its immediate predecessor can be styled ““Clemen- 
tine”’ because, together, they present the life-story of the fourteen 
Popes and two Anti-Popes who bore that name. The present 
number, of which a large part is written by Father Roger Mols, 
S.J., of Louvain, contains, for completeness, a full account of the 
obscure Anti-Pope “Clement VIII”, successor of Benedict XIII at 
Pefiiscola. This cleric, elected by three schismatic cardinals in 1423, 
made a brief and hopeless attempt to prolong the Great Schism. He 
is not even mentioned in most lists. 
eh D 


1 JI Corinth. v. 16. 
Vol. xxxviii T 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


APPARENT DEATH—ANOINTING 


Relying on the commonly accepted teaching about apparent 
death, is there an obligation to anoint conditionally the sick 
person who expires just before the priest arrives? If so, is this 
obligation taught in any instruction from the Holy See? (R.) 


REPLY 


i. Passing over medical discussion about the possibility of 
life not being extinct after death has apparently taken place, 
and consequently passing over also an examination of the 
various views about the length of time for which life may con- 
tinue, we assume that according to the accepted teaching life 
is not certainly extinct,! as will be the case when the priest 
arrives just after expiry if the common teaching is correct. A 
direction to anoint such persons conditionally appears in some 
local rituals as in Cambrai (1927) : ““Hic animadvertere oportet 
mortem veram cum specie mortis non necessario congruere, ac 
proinde extremam unctionem quibusdam esse ministrandam 
qui spiritum iam emisisse videntur.” It was expected that a 
new edition of the Roman Ritual might contain some rubric to 
this effect, but the book which has recently appeared, authorized 
by a decree S.R.C., 25 January 1952,? contains no positive 
direction. What it does do, however, is to omit from the intro- 
ductory rubrics n. 13 of the previous rituals: “Si vero dum 
iniungitur infirmus decedat, Prebyter ultra non procedat, et 
praedictas Orationes omittat.”’ This rubric, dating from a time 
when the “‘apparent death” theory was not yet thought of, is in 
evident conflict with it; for if the priest should cease the rite 
when the person expires during the anointing, obviously he 
should not begin it if the person has expired before he arrives. 
This conflict is now removed, and n. 13 is now the former n. 14 


1 On these points cf. !’Ami du Clergé, 1951, p. 17; M. d’Halluin, La Morte cette 
inconnue, Beauchesne (1952), prefaced by the Archbishop of Cambrai; Cahiers 
Laénnec, 1946, n. 4, p. 50. 

2 Reviewed in this journal 1952, XXX VII, p. 633. 
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directing conditional anointing if death is uncertain: it cannot 
be doubted that the modern doctrine is responsible for this 
deletion, and to this extent the current Ritual sanctions the 
teaching of the authors. 

ii. Relying, amongst other reasons, on this rubric now 
deleted, the distinguished Roman canonist Maroto held in 1928 
that an obligation to anoint even conditionally could not be 
established. Bearing in mind, however, the practically unani- 
mous modern teaching on the subject, the deletion of the former 
rubric n. 13, and the principle obliging a priest to do what is 
possible for a person in extremis, when anointing might in given 
circumstances be the only means of salvation available, we 
think that there is an obligation; but owing to the degree of 
uncertainty surrounding this question the obligation does not 
bind sub gravi unless local law orders anointing in these cases. 

iii. Supposing the obligation is established, it is properly 
observed, in our view, by a conditional anointing on the fore- 
head only, as the Ritual directs in cases of necessity, without 
any other rites or prayers. This procedure seems the best inter- 
pretation of the current rubrics, and also by its brevity safe- 
guards the necessity of avoiding scandal, a point on which all 
the writers insist. The scandal is that, if people know that a 
priest will anoint a dying person after expiry, they may delay 
summoning him whilst the person is conscious: the unwilling- 
ness of relatives and attendants to allow a sick person to suspect 
that he is dying, from mistaken motives of kindness, is a grave 
abuse which the Holy See has reproved.? Arriving after death 
has apparently taken place, the priest will recite some prayers 
during which it should be easy for him, without unnecessarily 
attracting attention, to give conditional absolution and the one 
anointing requisite. 


EPISCOPAL INDULGENCES 


On the occasion of the episcopal silver jubilee of the Holy 
Father, the Sacred Penitentiary doubled the indulgence which 


1 Apollinaris, 1928, p. 180. 
2 12 November, 1944; Documentation Catholique, 1947, p. 960. 
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could be granted by residential bishops from canon 349, §2. 
Does this increase apply equally to canon 1166, §3, by which 
the bishop who consecrates a church may grant an indulgence 
to those who visit it on the anniversary day? (X.) 


REPLY 


Canon 349, §2: A capta vero possessione Episcopi residen- 
tiales habent praeterea ius. . . . 2. Concedendi indulgentias 
quinquaginta dierum in suae iurisidictionis locis. 

Canon 1166, §3: . . . Episcopus consecrator, licet iurisdic- 
tione in territorio careat, indulgentiam concedit unius anni 
ecclesiam vel altare visitantibus in ipsa consecrationis die; in 
die vero anniversaria quinquaginta dierum.... 

S. Paenit., 20 July 1942; THe Crercy Review, 1943, 
XXIII, p. 88: .. . facultas Indulgentias concedendi. . . . Epis- 
copis residentialibus per can. 349, §2, n. 2, impertita, sic auge- 
tur, ut iisdem liceat Indulgentiam centum dierum concedere. 

It is a matter which each bishop is competent to decide ; the 
question is answered here because these details are often left to 
an M.C. 

i. The doubt arises, firstly, because canon 1166, §3, is not 
mentioned by the Sacred Penitentiary; secondly, because the 
faculty of canon 349, §2, is limited to places within the bishop’s 
jurisdiction; and thirdly because some writers on the subject, 
since 1942, mention the increase as regards canon 349, §2, but 
continue to determine the indulgence of canon 1166, §3, on the 
old reckoning of fifty days.? 

ii. It is certain that the increase applies to canon 1166, §3, 
whenever the consecrating bishop is functioning within his own 
diocese, for the faculty of canon 349, §2, applies to all occasions, 
and the residential bishop could make the grant on the occa- 
sion of consecrating a church even though this was not expressly 
mentioned in canon 1166, §3. 

ili. We think it applies also to canon 1166, §3, even when the 
consecrating prelate lacks jurisdiction in the locality. It is a 


1 Thus Heylen, De Indulgentiis (1948), p. 30; Woywod, A Practical Commentary, I, 
p. 143, II, p. 8. 
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favour which, in principle, should be interpreted widely, and 
the reasons for applying the concession ‘to canon 1166, §3, are 
the same as those regarding canon 349, §2. De Angelis, an 
official of the Sacred Penitentiary, does not indeed argue this 
point, but he does cite canon 1166, §3, in discussing the facul- 
ties enjoyed by bishops under canon 349, §2.! Also Génicot 
associates canon 1166 with the document issued by the Sacred 
Penitentiary in 1942.? 


EARLY MaAss on Hoty Days 


Most of the faithful, owing to their business, cannot hear 
Mass on holy days in their parish church. The first one is at 
7.30 a.m., and there is no earlier Mass in the district. The 
parish priest of one church proposed to provide Mass at 6 a.m. 


| on holy days, but his colleagues observed that the faithful who 


could attend at that early hour and did not do so would be 
breaking the law, whereas it is agreed that they are excused 
from attending Mass at 8 a.m. Why put them in bad faith by 
having Mass at an inconveniently early hour? What is the 
correct solution? (T.) 


REPLY 


I, Westm., Decretum xxiii, 1: Optandum quidem esset ut 
festorum observantia accurata inter nos vigeret ; sed cum diffi- 
cile sit a servilibus operibus abstinere, iis maxime qui ab heris 
protestantibus dependent, enixe adlaborandum, ut fideles iis 
diebus, si infra hebdomadam cadunt, saltem Missae assistant. 


| Ac propterea debent missionarii, si fieri potest, ad satisfacien- 


dum eorum devotioni, saltem unam Missam diluculo cele- 
brandam curare.... 

Happily the correct solution is supplied by the Provincial 
law which has been reaffirmed in many recently held diocesan 
synods, e.g. Salford, 1947, XXXVI, n. 174: “On Holidays of 


1 De Indulgentiis, §40 
2 Theol. Moralis + II, §404. 
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Obligation every parish church should have an early Mass, 
so that people who have to go to work may satisfy the 
precept.” The Conciliar decree, however, refers to satisfying 
their “devotion” rather than to observing a precept, and 
requires an early Mass “‘if it is possible”. It was over a hundred 
years ago that the fathers of the First Westminster Council 
framed this decree, and it was inadvisable at that time, perhaps, 
to legislate more explicitly ; the dilemma in the above question 
has a firm solution, nevertheless, in the directive of the Council. 
The hour is not determined and may be left, subject to the 
Ordinary’s guidance, to the parish priest. 

In answering a question about servile work on holy days of 
obligation! we preferred an explanation based on the moral 
impossibility for individuals to observe the law rather than 
resort to the supposition that custom has abolished the law in 
these parts. As regards hearing Mass on holy days, it has never 
been suggested that the law has ceased from custom, and priests 
do their utmost to secure its proper observance by the faithful. 
There is substance, however, in the argument that many will 
be put in bad faith by declining, for inadequate reasons, to 
attend Mass at a very early hour. But the reply to it may be 
found on ordinary principles: individuals may often be excused 
owing to real hardship about which a confessor may be con- 
sulted, and the casuistical writers are quite liberal in suggesting 
the kind of moderate inconvenience, not necessarily grave harm, 
which justifies non-observance of the law; or the parish priest 
may dispense individuals by using the powers given him in 
canon 1245, §1. The advantage of this method is that the law 
is kept alive, and though many will break it without reason, the 
majority of those who habitually hear Mass on Sundays will do 
likewise on holy days, either at an early hour in their parish 
church or elsewhere at a later hour. If it is urged that the 
non-attendance of many at the early Mass will be a cause of 
some scandal to the rest of the faithful, this can be prevented 
by announcing that individuals can be dispensed by the parish 
priest, and by reminding the devout who do attend that they 
must form a charitable judgement about those who do not. 


1 Tue CLercy Review, 1950, XXXIV, p. 319. 
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ANGELUS AFTER MaAss 


It is my custom to recite the Angelus at the conclusion of 
the last Mass on Sundays, usually about 12 midday, whether 
this Mass is sung or recited. Is there any substance in the 
criticism made by some colleagues that one is not permitted to 
say any prayers in Mass vestments after Mass except on the 
authority of the local Ordinary? (X.) 


REPLY 


S.R.C., 31 August 1867, n. 3157.7. An possint praecipi, aut 
saltem permitti, aliquae preces recitandae ad Altare post Mis- 
sam, non depositis sacris vestibus? Resp. Affirmative ; dummodo 
preces dicantur assentiente Ordinario. 

We think that the Angelus should not be recited after a 
sung Mass by the celebrant at the altar, except with the 
Ordinary’s sanction, since no vernacular prayers, not even 
those ordered by Leo XIII, are then recited. After low Mass, 
the Leonine prayers, and in certain localities others as well, are 
prescribed, and usually the problem presented is whether a 
priest is entitled, for this reason or that, to omit them. If he 
desires to add to those ordered, the above reply leaves it with 
the local Ordinary to determine its legality, and the writers 
concede a certain latitude on the supposition that the Ordinary’s 
permission may sometimes be presumed; in fact, the replies of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites in nn. 3537, 1, and 3805, can 
be harmonized with n. 3157 quoted above only by supposing 
that a presumed permission suffices. It may be presumed when 
there exists some good reason for adding prayers: it seems to us 
that the end of Mass coinciding with the ringing of the Angelus 
bell is a just reason; but the more obvious course is to get the 
Ordinary’s permission if the practice is habitual. 


RECEPTION OF ‘‘VIATICUM’’ BY THE INSANE 


Is a completely insane person to be given Viaticum, and if 
there is no strict obligation on the priest in such cases may he 
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nevertheless give Viaticum, always supposing that there is no 
reason to fear irreverence? (W.) 


REPLY 


Canon 864, §1: In periculo mortis, quavis ex causa pro- 
cedat, fideles sacrae communionis recipiendae praecepto 
tenentur. 

Canon 865: Sanctum Viaticum infirmis ne nimium differa- 
tur; et qui animarum curam gerunt, sedulo advigilent ut eo 
infirmi sui compotes reficiantur. 

Rit. Rom., V, i, 10 (ed. 1952): Amentibus praeterea seu 
phreneticis communicare non licet; licebit tamen, si quando 
habeant lucida intervalla, et devotionem ostendant, dum in eo 
statu manent, si nullum indignitatis periculum adsit. 

Summa Theol., III, 80, 9: . . . aliqui dicuntur non habere 
usum rationis dupliciter. Uno modo quia habent debilem usum 
rationis: sicut dicitur non videns quia male videt. Et quia tales 
possunt aliquam devotionem concipere huius sacramenti, non 
est eis hoc sacramentum negandum. Alio modo dicuntur aliqui 
non habere totaliter usum rationis. Aut igitur nunquam habue- 
runt usum rationis, sed sic a nativitate permanserunt: et sic 
talibus non est hoc sacramentum exhibendum, quia in eis nullo 
modo praecessit huius sacramenti devotio. Aut non semper 
caruerunt usu rationis. Et tunc, si prius, quando erant suac 
mentis compotes, apparuit in eis huius sacramenti devotio, 
debet eis in articulo mortis hoc sacramentum exhiberi, nisi 
forte timeatur perciulum vomitus vel exspuitionis. 

Catechismus Romanus, De Euch., n. 57: ... si antequam in 
insaniam inciderint, piam et religiosam animi voluntatem prae 
se tulerunt, licebit eis in fine vitae ex Concilii Cathaginensis 
(IV, 76) decreto Eucharistiam administrare; medo .. . peri- 
saa nullum timendum sit. 

. We eliminate, firstly, some points about which deere’ is 
no sdiinaiia problem, If danger of irreverence is feared Viati- 
cum must be refused, and the decision is with the priest after 
consultation with the sick person’s attendants. Some disallow, 
in the case of an insane person, an experiment with an uncon- 
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secrated host,! since the recipient will presumably not know 
that it is an experiment and there is danger of idolatry; but 
the common teaching, following St Alphonsus, rightly disregards 
this danger, and recommends the experiment.” If the sacred 
Host is rejected, readers are referred to the discussion in this 
REvIEw® concerning the best way of disposal. When the person 
is not wholly insane but is capable of reverently communicating, 
his position is that of children referred to in canon 854, §2: 
“satis est ut sciant Corpus Christi a communi cibo discernere 
illudque reverenter adorare”’. The issue, moreover, to be clari- 
fied is not whether an insane person can receive Viaticum 
validly and fruitfully, assuming baptism and the absence of any 
obex: for it was a primitive custom to communicate baptized 
infants before they enjoyed the use of reason, and the insane 
from birth are in the same category. It is the positive law of 
the Church, as in the Ritual, which now forbids them Holy 
Communion. 

ii. The only problem, therefore, relates to a dying person 
who at some previous time was capable of a rudimentary desire, 
even an implied desire, for the Holy Eucharist, but who is at the 
moment completely insane. Two questions emerge: is it lawful 
to communicate such and, if lawful, is it obligatory? That it is 
lawful to administer Viaticum (not Holy Communion outside 
danger of death) is the teaching of St Thomas and of the Roman 
Catechism, followed by the majority of modern writers. Our 
opinion also is that, if a sacrament may be lawfully received by 
the dying, a priest is bound to administer it at least on a prin- 
ciple of charity, though for reasons to be next explained it is 
not a grave obligation, and we would not agree with Wouters 
that the practice of not giving Viaticum in such cases is a real 
abuse. 

iii. That it is unlawful to administer it in the circumstances 
outlined in (ii) rests chiefly on the rubric of the Ritual which 
draws no distinction between Viaticum and Holy Communion 
at other times, and prohibits it indiscriminately, a prohibition 
which was not, it appears, the law in St Thomas’s day. Not- 


1 American Ecclesiastical Review, July 1948, p. 24. 
2 E.g. Iorio, Theol. Moralis, III, §149. 

3 Summarized 1948, XXIX, p. 215. 

* Theol. Moralis, II, §174. 
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withstanding the opinion of most theologians Gasparri,! relying 
on the Ritual and the practice of many priests, and observing 
that the law is silent on the point, declines to blame those who 
refuse Viaticum. For the needs of a person dying insane are met 
by Extreme Unction, if not by conditional absolution, except in 
cases where no priest is obtainable, when probability may be 
conceded to the view that Holy Communion will remit mortal 
sin in one who has merely attrition. If, however, a priest is 
unobtainable the question about his obligations cannot arise. 
Gasparri may be followed by those who prefer not to administer 
Viaticum to the insane, and as he himself notes, the hypothesis 
that the sacrament is going to be administered without danger 
of irreverence can rarely be verified. 


CROWNING STATUE OF OUR LADY 


Is there any official ruling as to the lawfulness or otherwise 
of including in May devotions a ceremony of crowning the 
statue of our Lady, usually performed by a girl and her 
attendants? (R.) 


REPLY 


i. The only official rules known to us concern the liturgical 
crowning, a rite reserved to the Ordinary, and in some cases a 
papal reservation connected with the rights of the Chapter of 
St. Peter’s since 1636, as explained recently in this Review.’ 
The modern editions of the Pontifical contain a rite, appointed 
by the Holy See, 29 March 1897, entitled “‘Ritus servandus in 
coronatione Imaginis B.M.V.”’. 

Not only is this rite reserved, but any ceremony whatever, if 
publicly performed in a church by an officiating priest, obviously 
excludes, in our view, the crowning of the statue by a girl. 

ii. In other circumstances we can see no objection to the 
practice, which is only one of the many forms of popular devo- 


1 De Eucharistia, §1, 124. 
21950, XXXIV, p. 325. 
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tion and amounts to nothing more than the adornment of the 
statue. Take, for example, a procession in a convent school 
through the garden in May in which a statue is carried by the 
girls: one stage of this might consist of a crowning of the statue 
by a girl. It seems to be perfectly in order, and far from meriting 
any prohibition, is rather to be encouraged. 


E. J. M. 


ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


HOLY OFFICE INSTRUCTION ON THE CONSTI- 
TUTION ‘“‘CHRISTUS DOMINUS’’—VARIATIONS 
IN THE TEXT! 


(L’ Osservatore Romano, 11 January 1953—A.A.S., 16 January 1953) 


N. 5. O.R.: Ideoque quaelibet evitetur interpretatio quae facul- 
tates concessas amplificet. 
A.A.S.: Ideoque evitetur quaelibet interpretatio quae 
- concessas facultates amplificet. 
O.R. : Casus autem in quibus grave incommodum habetur, 
tres enumerantur, quos extendere non licet. 
A.A.S. : Causae autem gravis incommodi tres enumerantur, 
quas extendere non licet. 
(a2) O.R.: ...incumbere debent, etc. 
A.A.S.: ... incumbere debent; etc. 
(6) O.R.: ...sumendi gratia. 
A.A.S.: . . . sumendi gratia, etc. 
O.R.: Ante vel post dictam refectionem sumere possunt 
(exceptis omne genus alcoholicis) aliquid per modum 
potus, usque ad unam horam ante Missam vel Com- 
munionem. 
A.A.S.: Quoad potus autem quos sumere possunt ante vel 
post dictam refectionem usque ad unam horam ante Missam 
vel Communionem, excluditur omne alcoholicorum genus. 


1 For this list we are indebted to the Rev. L. Carson, of the English College, 
Rome.—Eprror. 
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REPLIES OF THE CODEX COMMISSION 


PONTIFICIA COMMISSIO 
AD REDIGENDUM CODICEM IURIS 
CANONICI ORIENTALIS 


RESPONSA AD PROPOSITA DUBIA (A.A.S., 1953, XLV, p. 104). 


I 


LITTERAE APOSTOLICAE MOTU PROPRIO DATAE “‘CREBRAE ALLATAE 
SUNT” (XXII MENSE FEBRUARIO, ANNO MDCCCCXXXXIX). DE DIS- 
CIPLINA SACRAMENTI MATRIMONII. 


CANONIS 85 INTERPRETATIO AUTHENTICA 


D. I.—Utrum sacerdos, latini ritus, legitime assistens nuptiis 
inter partem catholicam orientalis ritus et partem acatholicam, sive 
baptizatam sive non baptizatam, servare debeat praescriptum 
canonis 1102 §2 C.I.C., an praescriptum can. 85 Litterarum Apos- 
tolicarum ‘‘Crebrae allatae sunt’’. 

R. Affirmative ad primam partem; negative ad alteram. 

D. II.—Utrum sacerdos, orientalis ritus, legitime assistens nup- 
tiis inter partem catholicam latini ritus et partem acatholicam, sive 
baptizatam sive non baptizatam, servare debeat praescriptum 
canonis 1102 §2 C.I.C., an praescriptum canonis 85 Litterarum 
Apostolicarum “Crebrae allatae sunt’’. 

R. Negative ad primam partem; affirmative ad alteram. 


II 


LITTERAE APOSTOLICAE MOTU PROPRIO DATAE “POSTQUAM APOS- 
TOLICIS LITTERIS” (IX MENSE FEBRUARIO, ANNO MCMLII). DE 
IUDICHS. 


CANONIS 72 §1 n. 6 INTERPRETATIO AUTHENTICA 


D. I.—Utrum tribunal appellationis de quo in can. 72 §1 n. 6 
“a Patriarchis partium diversi ritus in causa” designandum, con- 
stituendum sit a Patriarchis partium in causa datis decretis pro 
singulis appellationis causis, an unico decreto pro omnibus. 
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R. Negative ad primam partem; affirmative ad alteram. 

D. II.—An verba can. 72 §1 n. 6 “‘a Patriarchis partium diversi 
ritus in causa” intelligenda sint de omnibus Patriarchis fidelium 
quorum Hierarchae, ad normam can. 39 §1, convenerunt de unico 
tribunali constituendo. 

R. Affirmative. 


CANONIS 151 §1 INTERPRETATIO AUTHENTICA 


D. I.—An verba can. 151 §1 “in quolibet suae eparchiae loco” 
ita intelligenda sint ut Episcopus possit, per se vel per alium, intra 
fines sui territorii, valide et licite actum potestatis iudicialis ponere 
etiam in locis quae sunt exclusivae iurisdictionis alius ritus, dum- 
modo adsit expressus consensus Hierarchae praedictorum locorum. 

R. Affirmative. 

D. II.—Utrum interpretatio data in responsione ad I sit declara- 
tiva an extensiva. 

R. Negative ad primam partem; affirmative ad secundam. 

Datum Romae, die 8 m. Ianuarii a. 1953. 


De speciali mandato Sanctissimi 
M. Card. Masst1, Praeses 


[The Motu Proprio ‘‘Crebrae allatae sunt” was printed in this 
journal, 1949, XXXI, p. 347, without the text of the canons for 
the Eastern Churches on marriage discipline. These are in A.A.S., 
1949, XLI, pp. go-117.] 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Works of George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne. Edited by A. A. Luce 
and T. E. Jessop. Vol. IV. (Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd., 
Edinburgh, 1951. 30s.) 

BERKELEY has been so much identified with the philosophy of 

immaterialism that his contributions to the philosophy of the natural 

sciences have been largely neglected. This volume should place the 
full range of his interests in truer perspective. It contains the Latin 
text of De Motu, with a new translation by Professor Luce; The 
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Analyst, an acute analysis of Newton’s concept of the infinitesimal ; 
Berkeley’s other mathematical tracts ; and finally some short writings 
on Natural History: on the eruption of Vesuvius, the petrifications 
of Lough Neagh, earthquakes, and the Cave of Dunmore. 

Undoubtedly the most important treatise in the volume is De 
Motu, which shows Berkeley to be one of the most acute of the series 
of empiricist critics of scientific concepts that stretches from Robert 
Grosseteste, William of Ockham and Nicole Oresme in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, down to Ernst Mach and the 
positivist school of the present day. De Motu was written in 1720 for 
a prize offered by the French Academy of Sciences for an essay on 
the “‘cause of Motion”. The successful essay is now forgotten; 
Berkeley’s, published in 1721, will be cherished as the earliest 
critique of Newton’s conceptions of absolute space and motion 
and a classic statement of the ‘descriptive’, as opposed to the 
“‘essentialist”, view of scientific theories. 

Galileo and Newton had asserted with some vigour that the 
particular mathematical theories they advanced were meant to be 
descriptions of observed phenomena and not accounts of the real 
causes of phenomena. Neither, however, was completely emanci- 
pated from the ‘‘Aristotelian” doctrine that the object of science was 
to discover, through its theories, the real causal relations between 
substances making up the universe. Other physicists, for example 
Huygens and Leibniz, took a more explicitly “essentialist” view of 
scientific theories. 

Berkeley’s conception of the nature and object of theories of 
motion can be shown by some quotations. His central doctrine is 
summarized in three rules for “determining the true nature of 
motion: (1) to distinguish mathematical hypotheses from the natures 
of things; (2) to beware of abstractions; (3) to consider motion as 
something sensible, or at least imaginable; and to be content with 
relative measures” (§66). By “abstractions” he meant “‘force, gravity, 
attraction, and terms of this sort . . . useful for reasonings and reckon- 
ings about bodies in motion, but not for understanding the simple 
nature of motion itself” (§17). “It is not . . . in fact the business of 
physics or mechanics to establish efficient causes, but only the rules 
of impulsions or attractions, and, in a word, the laws of motions, and 
from the established laws to assign the solution, not the efficient 
cause, of particular phenomena” (§35). So he rejected Newton’s 
concepts of absolute space and motion, retaining in physics only 
‘space comprehended or defined by bodies and therefore an object 
of sense . . . called relative, apparent, vulgar space”’ (§52) and the 
corresponding relative motion. 
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The reappearance of these doctrines in the modern theories of 
relativity and quantum mechanics will be familiar to all who know 
the recent history of physics. Of the general relationship between 
science, metaphysics and ethics Berkeley had also a clear-headed 
doctrine. After expressing once more the ‘“‘descriptive” view of 
theories of dynamics, he went on to say of the natural philosopher : 
“but if he shall advance views on other matters, let him refer them 
for acceptance to some superior science. For from the known laws 
of nature very elegant theories and mechanical devices of practical 
utility follow; but from the knowledge of the Author of nature 
Himself by far the most excellent considerations arise, but they are 
metaphysical, theological, and moral” (§42). Prescinding from the 
question of the sense in which these last may be called “‘superior” to 
the natural sciences, the essential point is gained if we admit that 
the problems they deal with are different from those which natural 
science can solve and that at least some of them are problems which 
philosophers of all shades of opinion have nevertheless set out to 
answer. 


A. C. CROMBIE 


St Bernard of Clairvaux. By Watkin Williams. Historical Series No. 
LXIX. (Manchester University Press. 28s. net.) 


Mr WarKkin Wiu1AMs has long been known as a devotee of St 
Bernard, and it is appropriate that this full, careful and learned 
biography which first appeared in 1935 should now be made avail- 
able for the octocentenary of the Saint’s death. The life of one who 
has been described as ‘‘almost the world’s physician in his day”, 
and “‘the literary dictator of Europe’’, is also the religious history of 
the first half of the twelfth century, and if research and documen- 
tation have prevailed over graphic portrayal, it is mainly because 
of the vast bulk of the literature and the range of the authorities. 
The immense material comprises Clairvaux, its expansion and its 
widespread filiations, the schism in the papacy, the endless struggle 
for the maintenance of monastic discipline and of episcopal efficiency 
in the wild anarchy of feudalism, the preservation of the effects of 
Gregory the Seventh’s reforms, the fight against heresy both in the 
schools and in the market-place. Equally important are the Saint’s 
special and unique position as counsellor-in-chief to the Holy See, 
his relations with the Templars and the Canons Regular, with 
Louis VI and Louis VII of France, with Roger of Sicily and the 
Emperor Conrad, with Peter the Venerable and St Malachy, with 
Abélard and Arnald of Brescia. The biographer and historian could 
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hardly have a more exacting task, the portrait of a genius and the 
panorama of the twelfth-century Renaissance. 

So it is almost necessarily by a method of accumulation that 
Mr Williams endeavours to bring out the greatness of his subject. 
He truly says that St Bernard was primarily not a philosopher, or a 
theologian, or a statesman, but a mystic; he was, however, a prac- 
tical mystic of enormous energy and ability; no other mystic ever 
singly dominated Popes and Councils, suppressed heresiarchs and 
created a Crusade. The magnetic personality, the power of inspira- 
tion, and the superlative gift of bringing out the better self of almost 
every man with whom he came in contact—all this is apt to evaporate 
in the multitudinous details of politico-religious affairs and can 
hardly be recaptured even by citations from his impassioned letters, 
It is not easy to overestimate his influence and its beneficial 
results. 

It was his personal renown that secured the recognition of 
Innocent II by the Kings of France and England and eventually 
terminated an episode that was almost a rehearsal for the Great 
Schism of the fourteenth century. His high conception of the 
authority of the Holy See was virtually that of Gregory VII. He was 
not dismayed by the fact that the lawful Pope was an exile and his 
rival in possession of Rome. ‘‘Ubi Papa ibi Roma,” he said—and 
the formula is authentic. To Eugenius III, his disciple and almost 
his pupil, he sent a long stream of letters and advice: “‘Men are 
saying that now it is I who am Pope and not yourself.” He was a 
restraining and guiding influence, too, upon both Louis VI and 
Louis VII, and the closer union of Church and Monarchy—in 
contrast to the state of the Empire—had no small effect upon the 
ultimate unification of France. 

The Second Crusade is always held up as St Bernard’s great 
fiasco. Mr Williams puts the question whether his personal presence 
could have saved it, and points out that, far from acting as a 
generalissimo, he urged that “real soldiers, trained in the art of 
war” should be chosen as commanders. It was not his fault that 
most of those enlisted were, according to Otto of Freising, ‘“‘a vast 
multitude of thieves and robbers”. Nor were matters improved by 
the presence of Queen Eleanor and a crowd of women of high rank 
with all their female attendants. 

He appears to have acted as public prosecutor against Abélard 
and Gilbert de la Porrée. Was he actuated by personal antipathy? 
Otto of Freising says that he was characterized by “a certain 
credulity’? which combined with his abhorrence of “‘masters who 
relied too much on secular learning and human reasoning”; and 
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this has suggested to some modern writers the natural antagonism 
between Burgundian solidity and the temperamental brilliance, the 
perfervidum ingenium, of the Bretons; such, they say, were Chateau- 
briand, La Mennais and Renan. On the other hand, nobody but 
St Bernard preached mercy for people who were a public nuisance. 
He was against the persecution of heretics: “Fides suadenda est, non 
imponenda,” and again, “‘Capiantur non armis sed argumentis.”” Though 
fully alive to the fearful danger of their doctrines he did not want 
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ispira- | the Paterines, Catharists and Manichezans to be lynched by the 
almost § populace. 

porate Some of the most interesting pages here are to be found in 
d can } Appendix I, where St Bernard’s literary gifts and his familiarity 
letters, | with the classical authors are exemplified. There are some of his 
1eficial | felicitous adaptations of Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Seneca and Statius, 


patristic borrowings, and a few of those numerous metrical phrases 
which won him the title of Doctor Mellifluus. He could jest easily, 
too, playing upon the two meanings of deprehendere or upon moror 
and méror as easily as upon amans and amens. For the question of the 
hymns the reader is virtually referred to F. J. Raby. Mr Williams 
is doubtful about the Jesu dulcis memoria and he rejects the story of 
St Bernard’s having added the three final invocations to the Salve 
Regina; but he does not mention the real author of that famous 
antiphon, Adhémar de Monteil, Bishop of Le Puy, who was the 
Legate in the First Crusade. 

There is, however, one striking passage, which Mr Williams 
might well have quoted, in a letter to Henry Murdach, Abbot of 
Fountains and later Archbishop of York: Experto crede; aliquid 
amplius in silvis invenies quam in libris ; ligna et lapides docebunt te quod a 
magistris audire non possis. This must have been so often repeated by 
the English Cistercians that it became proverbial and at last found 
its way into As You Like It. 
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ult that (R. H. Johns, Newport, Mon. 25s.) 
‘‘a vast} IN a fully documented and intensely interesting work which has 


»ved by 


obviously been a labour of love, Father Anstruther has given a 
gh rank 


picture of the first hundred years of Recusancy. He has done it by 
relating in detail the vicissitudes of a very distinguished family, 


Abélard | enabled by three circumstances which he modestly calls “chance 
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degree involved in the Gunpowder Plot. But the main “‘circumstance”, 
after all, is the enormous amount of research that has gone to pro- 
duce a continuous narrative covering five generations of a numerous 
family. From the contemporary records there is the evidence of a 
cloud of witnesses, from kings and queens to serving-men and 
serving-maids, whose testimony is faithfully transcribed (mercifully, 
in modern spelling, as a rule) and attested by twenty-six pages of 
references. Additional matter is provided in appendices, e.g. the 
poems of Thomas, Lord Vaux and of Henry Vaux, the brilliant 
pupil of Campion; and for good measure there is a lively Introduc- 
tion by Mr D. B. Wyndham Lewis. 

The narrative begins with Nicholas, first Baron Vaux, who 
served Henry VIII and was prominent at the Field of Cloth of Gold, 
but it is with the life of William, the third Baron, that the story 
becomes poignant. The Vauxes, Treshams, Throckmortons and 
others who were all related to one another formed a kind of block 
of Catholic gentry in the Midlands. As landowners with large man- 
sions they were the only people able and willing to shelter priests 
and maintain Catholic practice. They actually formed a sort of 
network of Mass-centres and chaplaincies, thereby keeping alive the 
Faith during the desolate period that lay between Elizabeth’s first 
year—the first year of penalties for Catholics—and the coming in 
force of the Missionary Priests. These, at one time or another, were 
all at Harrowden: Campion, Gerard, Southwell, Garnet, Greenway. 
‘ During the last twenty years of the sixteenth century, when the 
persecution had become intense, Elizabeth Vaux (daughter of Sir 
John Roper and mother of Edward, the fourth Baron) was main- 
taining a Jesuit College in the heart of England. It was more than 
a place of refuge; it was a centre of operations, particularly for 
Father Gerard. At times there would be a period of peace and quiet 
in which, as he tells us, they had High Mass, with rich vestments, 
silver cruets and candlesticks and lamps hanging from silver chains. 
At last Anne Vaux found herself in the Tower, where, however, she 
exchanged letters with Father Garnet. She and her sister-in-law 
Elizabeth were rather close to the Plot: they, Catesby, Francis, 
Tresham and the two Winters were all cousins. As late as 1610 the 
dauntless Anne was running a school ; but in the end nearly all these 
Catholic heroines went abroad and entered the convents of English 
nuns in Flanders. 

This admirable work should be read in conjunction with the 
Autobiography of John Gerard, translated by Father Philip Caraman, 
S.J. (THe Crercy Review, November 1951), and the family 
history of the Stonors. The three books together supply a much- 
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needed background to the better-known narratives of the Martyrs, 
whose sufferings are, of course, not the whole story. The special 
interest here is the detailed picture of the life of Recusants who did 
not come to the rack and the gallows but who were nevertheless 
life-long sufferers for their religion. They had many hectic moments 
of alarms and searches. The women often held sheriffs and pur- 
suivants in conversation while priests and incriminating things were 
hastily hidden. But the chief feature of the whole process was 
financial: by immense fines, and by recognizances that were easily 
forfeited, these wealthy and devoted families were completely 
ruined. They were frequently imprisoned and all the time were 
being mercilessly robbed ; six members of the Vaux family suffered 
imprisonment ; that extraordinary man, half genius, half crank, Sir 
Thomas Tresham, was on one single occasion fined £1000 for having 
sheltered Campion, and altogether he spent about twenty years in 
prison. So tremendous was the pressure that but for the legal device 
of transferring their lands through a long chain of trustees (friendly 
Protestants, willing to help), the Recusant families would have all 
been utterly beggared. Edward, the fourth Lord Vaux, lived on 
till 1661 but died just too soon to be compensated by Charles II. 
As Father Anstruther so finely says, he had watched Catholicism 
glow white and slowly melt away in the fire of persecution. 

Having regard to the large number of transcriptions and quota- 
tions and the amount of detailed information, the book appears 
to be extremely accurate. William Shakespeare, we may note, was 
not a member of Lord Leicester’s company, and Walsingham was 
the Secretary, not the Lord Keeper; the then Lord Keeper was 
Nicholas Bacon, brother-in-law of Burghley. But these tiny slips 
make no difference to the long and absorbing story. 


Chaucer. By Raymond Preston. (Sheed & Ward. 25s.) 


Tuts volume belongs apparently to the series which includes those 
brilliant studies, Mr D. B. Wyndham Lewis’s Ronsard and Mr F. 
McManus’s Boccaccio and is a worthy fellow to both. The author’s 
aim may be “‘simple”—to interpret Chaucer to the modern reader— 
but the task which he has accomplished with a wealth of wit, 
learning and enthusiasm is perhaps not quite so simple, or the 
modern reader would not be as grateful as he is to Mr Nevill 
Coghill. We are told, inter alia, that Chaucer is a necessary prepara- 
tion for reading Shakespeare, that his language is much more lucid 
than Shakespeare’s, even though Chaucer is sometimes most difficult 
when he looks easiest ; and the fact is recognized that there still are 
readers “who are not assumed to be capable of exposure to the 
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poetry itself’. Mr Preston expatiates with a love and admiration 
only a little this side idolatry and fearlessly exposing the reader to 
Chaucer’s own speech supplies a guide and commentary that is not 
likely to be surpassed. In a brilliant preliminary conversation 
(between several imaginary persons) we get the pith of five centuries 
of Chaucer criticism ranging from those who rank him with Dante 
and Shakespeare to those eighteenth-century Augustans who looked 
upon him as an antiquated buffoon barely intelligible to people of 
taste. This helps us to endure some hard sayings; passages of 
Shakespeare may be obscure but no reader is conscious of a barrier, 
as he is with Chaucer. The author is, however, very powerfully 
equipped to argue his case. He is full of wise saws and modern 
instances : where others go over the usual ground, Ovid and Boéthius, 
Guillaume Lorris and Jean de Meun, Dante and Boccaccio, he does 
more: he is apposite with C. S. Lewis and T. S. Eliot, Ezra Pound 
and Bertrand Russell, Baron F. von Hiigel and George Orwell. Nor 
does he forget the B.B.C. The style is high-flown, always with 
elegance, often with virtuosity, sometimes with a touch of euphuism. 
The whole work is that of a wit and a scholar who sees magic where 
most of his predecessors have seen sharp observation and humorous 
shrewdness. He can amuse himself scholastically, too, with precise 
distinctions. He finds four types of irony in Chaucer, and we also 
may notice that Chaucer practised the Virgilian device of using 
another man’s famous phrase in his own quite different setting. Thus, 
for instance, Guinicelli’s al cor gentil ripara sempre amore, or Dante’s 
amor che al cor gentil ratto s’ apprende, is turned into pitie renneth soone in 
gentil herte, or al was conscience and tendre herte—in a context that is 
cynically expressive. But a hundred examples would be needed to 
demonstrate Mr Preston’s range and mastery. The footnotes alone 
would constitute a valuable commentary. 

Two points may be mentioned for originality of treatment. First, 
there are none of those tedious references to Wiclif and absurd 
discussions as to how far Chaucer may have sympathized with the 
Lollards. There is, on the contrary, much to remind us that the 
fourteenth century, with all its wars and horrors, was a period of 
intense spiritual vitality: witness Richard Rolle and Walter Hilton, 
Lady Julian of Norwich and the author of The Cloud of Unknowing 
in England, as well as Tauler and Suso and Ruysbroeck, Brigid of 
Sweden, Catherine of Siena and Vincent Ferrer. Secondly, Chaucer’s 
work is boldly related to the mistress art of the period, Ely octagon, 
Gloucester choir and the naves of Exeter and Winchester; Henry 
Yevele was Master Mason at Canterbury under Geoffrey Chaucer. 
Decorated Gothic, in short, was the work of men who were not 
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wholly brutish and the argument is enforced by excellent photo- 
graphs. Others, too, will liken Chaucer to Van Eyck and Memling, 
although their day was later, for he had subtlety and finish as well 
as clear colour and firmly modelled figures. Maurice Hewlett would 
have loved this book and it would greatly have pleased Edmund 
Gardner. 

The volume is handsomely produced with a beautiful, coloured 
frontispiece. Despite the great number and variety of names, titles 
and citations there is no trace of error or misprint, and the index, 
with its bold type for main entries, is a model of completeness and 
accuracy. 


The First English Editions of Hilaire Belloc. By Patrick Cahill. (Pub- 
lished by the Compiler at 20 Cavendish Gardens, S.W.4. 
10s. 6d.) 


A CHRONOLOGICAL catalogue of 153 Works with transcripts of title- 
pages, technical descriptions of binding, etc., together with An Open 
Letter to Hilaire Belloc, by G. K. Chesterton. This bibliography of 
the most various of living writers should be of great value to librari- 
ans, booksellers and collectors, and it is greatly to be hoped that it 
may induce publishers to bring out reprints. It is very careful and 
precise, with an informative Introduction and Key to the Descrip- 
tions, and, so far as the present writer can judge from volumes in his 
own possession, extremely accurate. 

To peruse this long and astonishingly varied list will be for many 
people a revelation. For a near-contemporary it is something else— 
an intimate experience, for it makes him remount the river of his 
years. In the early years of this century Mr Belloc brought more than 
a rich talent and wide knowledge and a new outlook into current 
English literature ; he brought something like excitement. Many will 
recall the effect of those early, brilliant evocations of certain high 
moments in the history of France: Paris; Danton; Robespierre, The 
French Revolution; Marie Antoinette; The Last Days of the French Mon- 
archy. Others will remember their delight in the verve and exuberance 
of his Path to Rome, of Esto Perpetua, of Hills and the Sea and of that 
riotous tour de force, The Four Men. It all seemed like a clash of cym- 
bals or the passing of some bacchanalian procession. With his Gallic 
sharpness of expression, with a certain pungent, challenging 
accuracy about tiny details and, above all, an almost truculent con- 
tempt for conventional British opinions, Mr Belloc quickly took his 
own unique place. This remarkable catalogue shows how long and 
how well he has maintained it. 


J. Jj. D. 
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Catholic Action. Theory and Practice. By the Most Rev. Louis Mathias, 
Archbishop of Madras. Pp. x + 246. (Good Pastor Press, 
Madras. N. p.) 


ARCHBISHOP Louis Martuias has prepared this manual at the request 
of several Ordinaries in India who wished to give their clergy and 
laity a guide to the theory and the practice of Catholic Action. The 
result is a comprehensive anthology of, and commentary on, the 
various papal pronouncements on the lay apostolate, with some 
description of the structure of organization in a number of different 
countries. The Archbishop deals with both the Italian and French 
systems, and does not pronounce in favour of either. For, as he 
wisely says, “before starting with any particular method here in 
India, we must study the conditions and evolve a method suited to 
India’’. And again he insists that “‘the best method is the one which 
gives the best results. . . . There is no special mould. Adaptability 
and elasticity according to circumstances, places and needs, gives 
the movement the best chance of success.” This is obviously so much 
more important than paper constitutions. 


The Missionary Spirit in Parish Life. By G. Michonneau. Pp. viii + 
194. (Mercier Press. 125. 6d.) 


Tue book in which Father Michonneau described his pastoral 
experiments at Colombe, Paroisse, Communauté Missionaire (entitled 
in its English translation Revolution in a City Parish), made a profound 
impression throughout the Catholic world wherever parish problems 
are discussed. So much so that the author was concerned lest priests 
should look on it merely as a collection of rather avant-garde pastoral 
techniques. The result is this second work, written as a necessary 
companion volume to stress the place of the missionary spirit in the 
priestly life. If this spirit is in its place, the method will bear fruit; 
without it, any method is condemned to be barren. In effect the 
book is a consideration of the spirituality of the diocesan clergy. 
Most of the points that Father Michonneau makes are of uni- 
versal application, even though addressed primarily to the French 
situation. 

He begins with the premiss that “‘the entire Church is in a state 
of mission”, and goes on to detail what is expected of the apostolic 
priest. First, negatively, by a Rogues’ Gallery of caricatures of the 
many perversions of the missionary spirit, the ritualist, the pioneer, 
the planner, the social worker and so on. Then, positively, by 
showing the essence of the missionary spirit in the priest, that he 
must be a man of conviction, a realist, an uneasy man (with a 
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healthy, not a timorous, unease), a victim. Father Michonneau is 
particularly successful in showing how in striving towards perfection 
the priest on the mission should combine the established and 
traditional spiritual exercises with, for example, the opportunities 
of finding mortification in the exercise of the ministry. He calls for 
no extravagances, and indeed counsels caution in making changes, 
but at the same time points out that as a parish develops and 
change is called for, the priest should not allow himself to be 
influenced by sentiment, snobbery or routine. There will be indi- 
vidual points where not every reader would agree, but one must 
recognize that the whole work has been written out of a living 
apostolic experience, and that Father Michonneau is meditating 
aloud on his own ideals and objectives. He has been well served by 
his anonymous translator, with a few exceptions. The conventional 
English translation of engagé is ‘““committed”’. It is better not to 
translate the names of specialist agencies ; e.g. Action Populaire should 
be left in its original form and be explained in a footnote. 


Too Many of Us? By A. Nevett. Pp. x + 188. (Indian Institute of 
Social Order. Rs. 3.) 


THRouGHOUT Asia one of the most pressing problems is that of 
feeding growing populations with more or less static food resources. 
At one time disease provided a natural check on population growth, 
but as preventive medicine is progressively applied to Asiatic coun- 
tries the production of food does not keep step. This problem is 
particularly acute in India, which has been singled out for special 
attention by Dr Margaret Sanger, the American leader of the 
campaign for the widespread use of contraceptives through the 
so-called Family Planning Association. In fact Mrs Sanger has 
recently established the world centre for Family Planning in India. 
(Father Nevett, incidentally, quotes a most interesting verbatim 
account of an interview between Mrs Sanger and Gandhiji, where 
the latter most emphatically rejected contraception as a solution for 
India’s ills. ‘It was as if anybody had tried to convert him to seek 
India’s independence through violence.’’) 

Father Nevett’s first care is to show that, though the situation 
is serious, it is irresponsible to talk of it as “‘tragic”’ or “‘catastrophic”’. 
The net reproduction rate is not very much higher than that of most 
Western countries, while the population density (though very high 
in the richer agricultural regions) is only relatively high, being less 
than in England and Wales. The truth of the matter is that density 
of population has no direct relation to standard of living. Then, a 
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third of the book is devoted to dealing with the moral and medical 
aspects of contraception, the latter supplied by Dr L. Tummers, 
This should prove invaluable, along with the chapter on the Indian 
concept of marriage, for Catholics who have to fight the “family 
planners” in India. 

The positive aspect of the solution shows Father Nevett to be 
cautiously optimistic, for he says that “‘India would be self-sufficient 
in food with about a ten per cent increase’, and goes on to give 
reasons why he thinks this can be achieved. There is a danger that 
Catholics may always seem to the outsider to be opposing what is 
looked on superficially as the means to material progress, in this 
case the spreading of information about contraception. Consequently 
one can only hope that other Catholics, perhaps from the Indian 
Institute of Social Order, will take the points mentioned by Father 
Nevett in his chapter on food production, and put themselves in the 
van of those who are working to increase the food production of 
India above the danger level. 


The Life and Death of Stalin. By Louis Fischer. Pp. 255. (Jonathan 
Cape. 16s.) 


Tuis is a disappointing book. Mr Louis Fischer holds a high place 


among those who have written on Russian history because of his 
book The Soviets in World Affairs, published more than twenty years 
ago. He had lived for most of the 1920s in Russia, and so wrote 
from personal experience, conversations, discussions and observa- 
tion. But, in successive purges, most of the Soviet leaders whom he 
knew have been eliminated, and indeed the order which he knew 
is no more. Consequently this, the sixty-ninth book to be published 
in England on Stalin, is written more as an indictment than as an 
objective recital of history. There is little that is new about Stalin, 
although certain reminiscences about other Soviet leaders whom 
Mr Fischer knew in the pre-purge days have their interest. He 
hazarded a prophecy about the changes which would take place on 
the death of Stalin, and in general was correct. He foresaw a 
triumvirate, made up of Malenkov, Molotov and Beria, with Molotov 
playing second fiddle, and the possibility of Voroshilov as titular 
successor to Stalin. In the event, Malenkov has established himself 
in supreme power not so much by becoming Prime Minister and 
by appointing one of his men to the position of Secretary-General of 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party; but by the mass 
of changes that he imposed on both party and Government within a 
few hours of Stalin’s death. 
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The Making of a Moron. By Niall Brennan. Pp. 189. (Sheed & 
Ward. tos. 6d.) 


THE assembly line is one of the blots on our industrial civilization, 
because it makes the production of things more important than the 
perfection of men. The psychological effects of mass production may 
have been one of the points that Pope Pius XI had in mind when 
he wrote of the contrast between material things leaving the factory 
ennobled while the workers leave it degraded. On assembly lines 
nervous tension sometimes mounts up to the point where the 
workers have to seek release in senseless shouts. In fact there are 
plants in the U.S.A. where a cathartic “line cry” at specified 
intervals has been made a routine, thereby introducing the holiday 
camp technique to industrial production. Mr Brennan was struck by 
the fact that mentally deficient girls taken on by factories and mills 
in war-time Australia were efficient, better behaved than ‘“‘normal’’ 
staff, happy at their work and generally less trouble than ordinary 
workers. His conclusion, which deserves pondering, is that “the 
making of morons by big industry means that the time is coming, 
if it has not already arrived, when of any two men seeking the same 
employment, the one with the lesser intelligence will be preferred to 
the greater. Man is marching to the employment offered by precisely 
those forms of industry where the whole man has least chance of 
survival”’. 

So Mr Brennan abandoned his University studies and set out to 
“have a closer look at the effect work had on men”. He became 
what he calls a “job hobo” in England, and wandered from paper 
mill to wool store and to goods yard and London department store. 
Possessed of intelligence, keen insight and an abundant charity 
towards his fellow men, he sets down his own feelings towards the 
work and the workers, points out the weaknesses of our modern 
capitalist system and comes to the conclusion that “production or 
work for profit cannot replace production or work for use and 
service”. 

Mr Brennan is content to state the problem, and for this alone 
the book is important and valuable for all who are concerned with 
the future of “the whole man”, while giving the conditions of a 
solution in the most general terms. Here perhaps he is unfair in his 
general condemnation of management, for there are many managers 
—and their numbers increase constantly—whose preoccupation is 
not with production at any cost, but with the welfare of their 
workers, that they should have the opportunity of living and working 
as full human beings. The danger of the coming of the moron is 
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ever present, but already enlightened management has seen the 
danger, although no solution can be hoped for overnight. Mr Brennan 
has done a good job in keeping alive that voice of denunciation 
which began with William Morris and was continued with Eric 
Gill. We need to be reminded constantly of the price we pay in 
human values for our high standard of living. 


Society and Sanity. By F. J. Sheed. Pp. 225. (Sheed & Ward. tos. 6d.) 


Tuts book, dealing with man’s relations with his fellows, is explicitly 
designed as a companion to the author’s previous work, Theology and 
Sanity, which dealt with man’s relations with God. One finds in it 
the same clarity of style, ease of reading, facility of example and 
compelling (and almost painless) argument. Mr Sheed makes it 
seem so reasonable, perhaps because for him “‘sanity”’, as used in the 
title of the book, means “living in the reality of things”. “In every 
field the test of sanity is what is; in the field of human relations, the 
special test is what man is.” Of course this is true, and from a con- 
sideration of man as he is, what the author calls man essential, we 
arrive at certain principles which have a universal validity for man 
in society. The first part of the book does this admirably, showing 
the inalienable rights that man has and the goals for which he must 
be given the opportunity of striving, above all that of growing in 
union with God here on earth in view of a perfect and eternal union 
hereafter. This must be contrasted and combined with a view of 
man existential, what men are, how they live in the concrete circum- 
stances of life, given their fallen nature. These are then placed in the 
context of order, the idea of law, and the new law, the idea of love. 
The section on marriage and the family, which occupies nearly a 
quarter of the book, is full of sound sense, of quotable apophthegms 
and of practical rules for successful, sane, godly family life. 

When the author writes of Society and the State he is perhaps 
not so positive and constructive as in the previous section. This is 
inevitable, because he is too wise to add to the literature of Utopias, 
and too firmly grounded in social fact to say more than that where 
the rights of the State and the individual are concerned there lies 
‘‘a vast border region where we cannot be guided by set rules, but 
only by healthy instincts arising from a true vision of reality”. 
This section would have been more compelling if there had 
been some reflexion on the demands of social and distributive 
justice. , 

Finally, while the present work may seem pitched in a minor 
key when compared with Theology and Sanity, its greatest merit is 
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that it makes the reader ponder on the meaning of man, in himself 






e 
n and in society, without ever giving the impression of being a text- 
n book. In view of the ground it covers, and the systematic way in 
ic which this is done, this is indeed a triumph. 
n he hs 
Letters to a Nurse. By John McKee. Pp. ix +- 133. (John Burns, 195 
Buccleuch St., Glasgow. 7s. 6d.) 
+) SHE is a fortunate nurse who had so much trouble taken over her by 
ly the busy priest who sent her these letters ; and now, with their publi- 
nd cation, her good fortune may be shared by other nurses. The Letters 
it explain the problems of the Faith. It is people such as nurses— 
id seeing humanity at its best and worst—who come face to face with 
it life’s most vexing questions, the fundamental things that refuse to be 
he bypassed. As they came up for discussion in Ward 1, where Father 
ry McKee happened to be a patient, he was called upon to help in the 
he process of clarification and solution, the result being this extremely 
m- valuable book. Its merit is quite beyond anything that ordinary 
we words would convey. 
an Text-books, including those of Apologetics, would seem to have 
ng an inevitable dryness all their own; but Letters to a Nurse, which does 
ust duty as a text-book, has the freshness and wit belonging exclusively 
in to private letters. Although the author’s lightness of touch is never 
on wanting, he does not lose sight of his main task for so much as one 
of sentence; and when he presents a case at its strongest it is irrefut- 
m- able. For instance, reasonably to deny the accumulative power of the 
the texts assembled to prove our Lord’s divinity, in the Letter ““Rousseau 
ve. was Right’’, is beyond any normal reader, nor could he question the 
ya necessity of Tradition when reminded in ‘‘Pandora’s Books” that all 
ms the words of Jesus given in the New Testament can be read comfort- 
ably in half an hour. Father McKee has discovered a new approach 
aps to the story of Christianity, an approach revealing a glorious pros- 
sis | pect of the City of God. 
ias, i FE. 
ere 
lies 
but Decca L.P. GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 
ial Bach and Handel: Recital of sacred arias, by K. Ferrier (Boult— 
tive London Philharmonic), LL688. Concert of Choral Music 
(Wilhousky—Capitol Chorus), LC6576. Handel: Concerto for 
nor Organ and Orchestra, op. 4, i and ii (Demessieux—Suisse Ro- 


mande), LXT2759. Souvenirs, including Schubert’s Ave Maria 
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(Kaufman, violin), CCL7513. Bach: Chorale Prelude, Herzlich 

Tut and other pieces (Fournier, ’cello), LXT2766. Debussy: 

Danses sacrée et profane (Van Beinum—Chamber M.S. Amster- 

dam), LX3097. Haydn: Symphony 49, La Passione (Blech— 

London Mozart Players), LXT2753. 

KATHLEEN FErRRIER’s lovely recording of portions of the B Minor 
Mass and the Matthew Passion, with selections from the Messiah 
on the reverse side, are perhaps a foretaste of the complete recording 
of these works by Decca: the firm’s issue of the Passion on 78s can 
hardly be bettered. Equally successful is the fine execution of 
Handel’s organ concertos, written originally as interludes between 
the parts of his many oratorios, in the recording of which the 
engineers have negotiated great volumes of sound without distor- 
tion. Amongst the many symphonies composed by Haydn, mostly 
exuberantly joyful, some have nicknames either given by the com- 
poser or attached afterwards. La Passione, apparently performed for 
the first time during Passiontide, reflects the gravity of the season, 
and with such compositions as The Seven Last Words demonstrates 
Haydn’s deep religious feelings ; cheerfulness keeps breaking through 
all the same in this attractive work. 

In the other items listed above the publishers have acted on the 
good principle of blending harmoniously the spiritual with the 
material. The Kaufman selection, confined to pieces which the high- 
brow might describe as ‘‘Palm Court’’, happily shows that the thin 
and reedy sound of the violin noticed in early L.P. recordings has 
now disappeared. Fournier’s ’cello recital is on classical lines, includ- 
ing the Bach sonata in G major and works by other composers; 
amongst the items chosen the first and most agreeable is one of the 
*cellist’s own transcriptions of the Bach chorale preludes, for his 
instrument is most admirably adapted to the quiet meditative 
quality of these compositions. The harpist, Phia Berghout, dominates 
the Debussy disc and the Introduction by Ravel, given on the reverse 
side, beautiful recordings of music which is characteristic of both 
composers. Orn the disc of choral music there is something for every 
taste: Vittoria’s Ave Maria, based on the familiar plainsong melody, 
and Palestrina’s Adoramus Te Christe, are followed by some Russian 
compositions in which the singers—this may be an illusion—appear 
to be saying ‘‘No”’! The conclusion is the famous battle hymn of the 
American Republic, effectively arranged, as are many of the other 
pieces, by the conductor. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


CORRESPONDENCE 
FourtTH CENTENARY OF GREGORIAN UNIVERSITY 


His Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster asks us 
to give publicity to the following communication from the Gregorian 
University : 


RECTOR ET SENATUS PONTIFICIAE UNIVERSITATIS GREGORIANAE DE 
URBE UNIVERSITATIBUS FACULTATIBUS ACADEMIIS, SAL. : 


Divino sane factum consilio est, ut, medio saeculo XVI, S. 
Ignatius rei catholicae omni cura promovendae semper intentus, 
novo condendo Collegio adlaboraret, in quo et adolescentes ad 
pietatem artesque liberales informarentur, et Dei administri reflores- 
centibus sacris disciplinis instituti, catholicum romanumque sensum 
in populos proferre possent. 

Hoc igitur Collegium Romanum, sub Capitolio humilibus pro- 
fecto initiis anno 1551 ad puerilem aetatem humanioribus litteris 
excolendam inceptum, cum sibi potestas conferendi gradus aca- 
demicos vertente anno 1552 ab Iulio III P. M. esset facta, sacras 
philosophiae ac theologiae disciplinas anno 1553 tradendas suscepit ; 
anno vero 1584 ampliorem dignioremque sedem, cum nomine, a 
Gregorio XIII, Pontifice Munificentissimo ac novo “Conditore et 
Parente”, habuit retinuitque per temporum vices ad annum usque 
1873, quo in proximas Borromaeorum aedes commigravit, donec 
angustam precariamque illam sedem cum praesente, Pio XI P. M. 
auctore extructa et anno 1930 auspicata, commutavit. 

Iactum scholae litterarum semen succrevit proferens fructus in 
dies uberiores ex quinque facultatibus : Theologiae, Iuris Canonici, 
Philosophiae, Historiae Ecclesiasticae, Missiologiae; ex Instituto 
doctrinis Ecclesiae socialibus provehendis ; ex Superiore Latinarum 
Litterarum Schola; ex adiecto denique pro laicis altiore religionis 
Magisterio. Tot enim viri, vel sanctitatis corona fulgentes, vel 
Summorum Pontificum, Purpuratorum Patrum, sacrorum Anti- 
stitum dignitate ornati, vel omnis generis doctrina insignes ex 
Collegii Romani aulis egressi sunt ; tot etiam nunc alumni ex sexa- 
ginta quattuor gentibus, ex religiosis sodalitiis ordinibusque octo- 
ginta, ex quadringentis septuaginta dioecesibus numerantur, ut dici 
possit et eos revera huc confluxisse “ex omni lingua et populo et 
natione”’ et esse hanc sedem “Gentium Universitatem”’. 

Quos fructus proximo anno 1953, quater saeculari ab auspicatis 
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sacris disciplinis, sollemni ritu commemorare decrevimus, ut debitae 
primum grates Deo habeantur, qui tantum opus numquam propitio 
suo numine non est prosequutus; ut communium studiorum com- 
mercium cum Universitatibus provehatur; ut ex laeta rerum ho- 
minumque hanc Universitatem illustrantium recordatione, doctores 
inter et veteres alumnos, qui per totum orbem sparsi, accepta pietatis 
ac doctrinae semina mentibus hominum inserenda curant, necessi- 
tudo fiat in dies coniunctior. 

Commemoratio dutem, quae diebus 13-20 mensis Octobris 
ineuntis anni academici 1953-54 fiet, peculiari doctorum virorum 
conventu—ad quem ut operam in re quisque sua conferre illi velint 
humanissime rogantur—honestabitur, quo singulae quinque Uni- 
versitatis facultates ea pertractabunt doctrinarum capita, quae a 
nostri temporis hominibus praecipue agitantur ; et sollemni tandem 
academica celebratione sacrisque ritibus absolvetur. 


Studium hac in re vestrum et consociatam liberaliter operam 
libenti animo excipiemus. 


Romae, VI Id. Dec. MCMLII. 


Petrus M. Abellén S. I. 
Universitatis Rector 


Carolus Boyer S. I. Leo Hudon S. I. 
Studiorum Praefectus ab actis 
Senatus nomine 


ARGUMENTA TRACTANDA IN SCIENTIFICO CONGRESSU ROMAE HABENDO 
MENSE OCTOBRI A. MCMLIII INTER CELEBRATIONEM QUATER 
CENTENARIAM PONTIFICIAE UNIVERSITATIS GREGORIANAE : 


SEcTIO THEOLOGICA 


1. De natura revelationis et de methodo theologiae. 


2. De progressu Ecclesiologiae inde a Concilio Tridentino deque 
praesenti eius statu. 


3. De diversis Sacrae Scripturae sensibus. 
4. De evolutione post-tridentina et de hodiernis inquisitionibus 
Mariologiae. 


5. Hodierna conscientiae christianae problemata metaphysica, 
psychologica, theologica. 
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II 
SectTio Juris CANONICI 


1. Personalitas moralis ex ipso juris praescripto in C. J. C. 

2. De condicione e qua pendet matrimonialis consensus. 

3. Causarum piarum novae formae. 

4. Derelationibus inter potestatem administrativam et judicialem 
in Jure Canonico. 


II! 


’ 


SECTIO PHILOSOPHICA 


1. Quaeritur, quid nostri temporis doctrinae, quae nomine 
exsistentialismi designari solent, ad studium metaphysicae conferant. 

2. Examinantur problemata quaedam gnoseologica, quae ad 
studium doctrinae cosmologicae pertinent, ratione habita factorum 
quae a scientiis positivis praebentur. 

3. Quid proprium habeat probatio exsistentiae Dei, quo ab aliis 
probationibus distinguatur. 


IV 


SectTio HIsTORIAE ECCLESIASTICAE 


1. Peculiares quaestiones methodologicae quae in antiqua 
Ecclesiae Historia investiganda occurrunt. 

2. Sacerdotium et Regnum in novis investigationibus circa 
saecula XII et XIII. 

3. ‘“Humanismus” et “Ratio Studiorum”, prout a recenti 
historiographia illustrantur. 

4. Jansenismus in novissimis investigationibus historicis. 


Vv 
SecT1o MISSIOLOGICA 


1. De activitate missionali nostrae aetatis in variis orbis 
regionibus. 
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2. De §S. Francisci Xaverii mente apostolica, collata cum 
recentioribus documentis missionalibus a S. Sede prolatis. 
3. De Ordinibus contemplativis apud infideles instituendis. 


ANIMADVERSIONES 


1. Haec praecipua doctrinarum capita synthetice exponent 
Relatores ab Universitate nominatim invitati. 

2. Habebuntur etiam aliae relationes circa singulas quaestionum 
partes in praecedentibus inclusas. 

3. Viri docti his litteris comiter invitantur ut de peculiaribus 
quaestionum partibus suas mittant relationes. 

4. Relationes conscribi possunt sive latina lingua, sive vernacula. 
Illae autem in omnium notitiam perferentur tum in ipso conventu, 
tum in scriptis centenariae celebrationis. 

5. Mittantur ante diem 1 Octobris 1953 Secretariatui agendae 
celebrationi apud Pontificiam Universitatem Gregorianam (Roma, 
Piazza della Pilotta 4). 


Preces ‘‘DomMINE SALVUM Fac REGEM’”’ 


F. C. writes: 

Can Tue Ciercy Review offer us authoritative reasons either 
for retaining the words Domine saloum fac regem in the preces feriales 
at Vespers and Lauds or for changing regem into reginam? 

Some argue that as the breviary offers no alternative, we may 
not provide one and that the word regem refers to the office and not 
the person ; that it is a quotation from the psalms and therefore not 
subject to modification. On the other hand it can be argued that in 
the countries and at the time the preces in question were formulated, 
the salic law obtained so that the case would not arise ; and that the 
quotation is modified by authority in the prayer after High Mass 
on Sundays. 


[The Eprror notes: See this Review, 1952, XXXVII, p. 616. 
Further elucidation of this point would be welcomed from readers.] 
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In compiling this year book the editors have selected from 
hundreds of periodicals in several languages articles which 
seem to them to merit a more permanent publication and 
which, taken together, give an all-round picture of recent 
thought in the fields of theology, philosophy, psychology, 
anthropology, biblical study and biology—not as self-govern- 
ing specialisms, but as different aspects from which to view 
the same universe. Among the English contributors are Dr. 
Evans-Pritchard and Father Victor White. 


The Belief of Catholics 


By Ronald Knox 10/6 net 


““Mgr. Knox combines with a logical mind and power of clear 
and trenchant expression an astonishing understanding of the 
ways of thought of the unbeliever. He shows not only that the 
truths of the Catholic faith must be true, but what they mean.” 


Universe 


Communism and Man 
By F. J. Sheed 
A cheap edition, paper bound 3/6 net 


Since the publication of this book in 1938, Communism has 
become more widespread and more terrifying, and the need to 
understand it is greater than ever. This is a philosophical, 
not a propagandist, study, giving with great clarity the reasons 
why a Catholic cannot be a Marxist, however much certain 
elements in the Communist doctrine may appeal to him, 
showing just what that doctrine is and where it loses contact 
with the reality of man’s nature. 
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